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PKEFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

In the absence of material matter to find fault, some have foond fault 
with the length of the Preface. Some few errors have been corrected, 
the articles brought by Com. Perry from Japan have been added, and 
visitors have invariably found the book a valuable adjunet to their 
amusement and information, and particularly to those who can spare 
but little time to go through the Hall, as the book will point out the 
cases most interesting to the visitors. ' 

ALFRED HUNTER. 

Washington, October^ 1855. 



PREFACE. 

The value and importance of Natural History are so obvious, and 
indeed, so universally acknowledged, as to require little illustration. 
Nothing can be more interesting to man, or more gratify his thirst for 
knowledge, than a survey of the materials which compose the earth 
which he inhabits, peopled as it is by beings of the same nature with 
himself. To visit and observe foreign climes and regions, is an object 
of general desire, and forms one of the most effectual means of enlarging 
and enlightening the human mind. This wish, however, unless in the 
«i8e of a few individnalp. can be gratified only to a very Iteked extent, 
and in none can embrace more than, a smidl portion of the vast variety 
Df interestang objects which the earth comprises. This necessary defect 
of personal ' observation may, however, be in a great measure supplied 
by reading the reports and narratives of those intelligent individuals 
who have explored its various re^ons, by viewing the collections they 
have amassed and arranged, and thtts inform ourselves on many topics 
of wonder and instruction as fully and reliable as if our own eyes had 
first beheld, and own hands first put together, the museums of curiodty, 
art, and science, which we behold in common with so many thousands, 
who, unlike ourselves, have nerer " crossed the sea in ships." Spe<5- 
tacles of this class have always possessed a peculiar attraction — and so 
have even the works treating upon them. For, in ancient times, when 
the extent of the known world, and information with respect to the 
inhabitants and productions of its remote regions, were eomparattvely 
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limited, the geographical descriptions of Herodotus, Pkto, Pomponius 
Mela> and Pliny, rank among the most valuable produelions of the 
classic ages. But, in modem limes, and particularly in the present age, 
geography has acquired a much more prominent value among the de- 
partments of human knowledge. The re-discovery of America in the 
fifteenth century awakened a spirit of enterprise, and a desire to explore 
unknown regkms, that have continued to gain new strength. During 
the last half cetitury more^specially, the most civilized nations of Europe 
have been eostending with each other lor the glory of discovery ; and 
there is n§w scarcely a shore; ' however remote, or the interior of a \ 

continent, however barbarouB or difficult of access, which has not been 
surveyed and described. Materials have thus beeii provided for a much 
more complete, interesting, and authentic description of the earth, than 
could have been drawn up at any former period. The accurate and 
rational manner which has been adopted for the classification of animated 
as well as inanimated natural objects, their division among themselves 
in their respective kingdcftns into genera,' species, and variet^s, has 
produced A facility and clearness iji description, which, by adding to 
the general interest and delights of their study, have rendered many 
modem ' collections aoetirate; minute, comprehensive, and complete. ^ 

THiB, combined wifh tiie extensive dkooreries recently made, have 
thrown a wbadierful light oq the-BtnKitiu^ and produolions of the earti, 
and aflorded large contributions to all t&e departm^te of natural history. 
They have also displayed man in ^very varied condttion, from the 
highest refinement of civil^ed sociflty to tiie rudest^^and most abjeot 
condition of savage life. ^ These repreientatioiis are not only interesting 
in ^emse^es; but tii^ow light on the faiMory oipast ages. Oommunities 
i^e still founfl exactly similar to ihose described m the earliest records 
of antiquity. ^ The tent of the Arab dieik diffelrs little.from that which 
Abram pitebed on the plains of Maaaie f many of the Tam^r tribes are 
'« people exactly similar td tftojse who roamed in early ages over the j 

plains of Seythift; find the i^lmdid eo^riB of Babylon a^d Persepolis 
have tiieir re|»rosentatives in the edstiiig world. We may thus, in fact, 
trace back man to a& eartier aad ruder ager than aay represented in the 
aacient records; fbr these convey only fakit and fabulous notions of 
what matikind had been at so very early a period. But the wilds of 
Amerioii, and the shores and islands "ot ti&e Pacific, exhibit the state of 
savage bimplicil^ whi<rii deubtiess- existed in Snrope before the light of 
authentic history had begun to dawn. 

Beades Ae gratification thus affurded to a liberal curiosity, the 

knowledge of even tbe remotost re|pfla^s has, hwa the niU.ure of human 

. pursiuto and ent^rise, be^me aa.ol^ee^ of tiMi^utDAOst practical impor-^ 
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tanoe. Ffoin the reoitala at navigftbors or explorers, and the aamples 
of manufaotures* art, or natural productions, with which they aocompanj 
and corroborate their statements, we are apprised of their possessions, 
their mode of life, l^eir degree of civilization, their wants. This 
knowledge entigfatens the statesman, attracts or repulses the emigrant, 
and opener profitably^ or narrows judioionsly, the ohannels of an extended. 
o<Hzimerce. 

* Mere accounts, however, though saladSEio^^ to the mind, do not so 
readily develop the spontaneous speculations to which it is warmed by 

^ authentic and visible types of nature, existing under laws foreign to our 

iresides; for these bear so oonvinoing and incontrovertible an evidence, 
that our confirmed intelligence follows its original bejit of inquiry on 
the shores where they came into ezi^nce, and for the time resides 
among them, their spiritual and self-transported deniaen. 

The same causes, moreover, give to the. knowledge of foreign eouii* 
tries a peculiar hold on our domestic and soeial relations. There ara 
but few among us who have not a friend, a near relation, peiliaps a 
brother or child, living in another hemisphere — oceans may separate, na 
from those to whom we are united- by the tenderest ties. The object 
4^. of our affections may have their abode on the banks of the Ganges, or 

on the shores and islands of ilie JPa(»fic, or the savannahs of the Amazon ; 
and many whose hearts are knit in the closest firiendsiup are divided 
from each other by half the earth. 

Thus situated, if a description of ^e place in which Our friend or 
relative dwells moves the heart, causes it to wander towards him, how 
much more vivid and irresistible are its emotions, when we see and touch 
objects, which, albeit strange and nys^aniiiiar to us, constantly meet hi# 
eye, are associated with his daily avocations, and which he regards aa 
the companions of his existence. 

To those whom perilous enterpnses l»Vd netthw damped nor van- 

* quished — to whom self-denial appears to have been seductive — ^whOf 
adorning a profession instituted to conquer mankind, have willingly 
become its instructors, and by whem all diffioul^aes have been conquered, 
the existence and value of this national collection is due. 

In importance, the time .expended in its execution, the force in re- 
quisition, the Information gained to the world, and the honor to our 
I , country, in visible evidences of researdi as well as affluence in speoimena 

gathered throughout the land and ocean, the ooUeotion of the Exploring 
Expedition under Charles Wilkes, Esq., IT. S. N., stands pre-^minenljiy 
forth beyond all question, and faHs into Hbo fifst ^phoe, simply: baoBfuse 
it is impossible to dispose it elsewhere,' wiUraut resorting to improper 
and unna^ral alternatives. 
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The worM is so fkniifiar with the ei^il and militiirj recofiftoissanoes 
made by Colonel J. 0. Fremont, of the Topographical Engineers, and 
with the great results they momentarily and constantly bring forth — 
that the ardnons, and successful part he played in New Mexico, his 
spirited refusal to re-enter the service of the Government, the catastro- 
phe which overwhelmed his command in 1851, his» career as a United 
States Senator, the weight of his opinion, and indications bearing upon 
the site of a great Pacific rgjlroad, do not seem to be as well remembered 
as their value and importance entitled them to be. There may yet be, 
in the gameir of fate, additional services for him to perform, higher 
honors to receive, and brighter laurels to wear in the same arena where 
his first were won. 

The collection of the National Institute has been materially aariched 
by the labors of another able /and skiMfhl officer of the Topographical 
Ebgineers. The distance traversed, the extreme and romantic interest 
of the wild paths and areas he pursued and examined, the novel and 
unintelligible coded' of morality and government held by the people with 
whom his duties thought him into contact, all so lucidly set fcarth in hla 
memoir, have placed the expedition of Captain Howard Stansbury in 
the boldest and most prominent relief before &e public eye. 

This is not, however, the occasion to enW upon a criticism of the 
labors of the numerous intelligent 'and zeslous gentlemen who have 
instructed our hours of study with their volumes, and beguiled our 
leisure with the contents of their cabineits. Clark, Lewis^ Long, Peale, 
Nicolet, Fremont, Brackenridge, Doniphan, McClellan, Sitgreaves, 
Abert, and so many of the accomplished officers of the navy, are too 
,well known to require <»ther citation or eulogy. This catalogue only 
undertakes the humble part of pcnnting out the monuments of so much 
industry. 

It is intended to supply a want generally acknowledged, but for which 
no remedy has appeared. But it may fill its office in many ways — ^it 
may call the attention of those at a distance to witness the specific nature 
and importance of the objects it enumerates and points out, or in some 
instances, analyzes and describes. 

Even those on t^e spot will be reached by this principle ; and many 
who examine the Patent (Mce will be attracted to the botanical collec- 
tions at the foot of the Captol; and those visiting the latter place wiU 
discover that it is part, thou^ but a portion, of the results of Captain 
Wilkes' Expedition. 

Had a similar duty been undertaken by the authorities and scientific 
persons connected with them, possibly tibis work would not have been 
called into existence* For the national collections of foreign countries 
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are eatelogued witk the mosi eopkms simI mauile r«searchr and demftad- 
ingau espenditure of timd and nueaiis that no private individual could 
bear the burden of. 

It is hoped that all due diligence has been used within .ihe compass 
of the authoir's means and ability; t^fiii it wiU be &und, wl^en a difficult 
ardiiologteal case.pisesented kself, just efforts hare been made to obtain 
its-true history and piloperties, and the descriptive necessity bred by the 
spirit of the work, has nevar been tinctured by conjeetufres or fanciful 
solutions. 

As a proof of the last assertion, it is mentioned that ^e catalogue of 
botanical specimens was priq^ared by the skiUfuHlptanist^in whose charge 
they flourish, and whose descriptions are full of value ^nd authenticity 
— on which a^unt it constitutes a separate work or appendix. The 
difficulties df the task undertaken for ihe public in describing and clas- 
sii^ug so many natural ohjeets, forcibly brings to the mind an aneodote 
of the eelebrated Guvier. • ^ 

When the Committee of the French, Academy were en^byed in pre- 
paring the cel«br«ted Diotiooary which bean ite mm, Cavier o«ne one 
day into the room ^wfaere they were holding a seesi^. '* Glad to see 
you, M. Cuvier," said one of the forty; **we hwe just finished a de- 
finitien, which we think quite satisfitctory, but on which we should like 
to have your opinion; we have be^n defining the word crab,ajii explain 
it t^UB : a small red fish whi<^ walks . backwards." . ' * Perfect, gentle^ 
men," said Guvier; '*only, if you will give me lesTe, I will make one 
small observation, l^e crab is not a fish; it i^ not red; it does not 
wfdk backwards : wiUi these exceptions, your de^nition is excellent." 

ALFRED HUNTER. 

WASRnifof^i, J bnww y^ 1865. 



. The author feels it incumbent upon him to state, that to the liberal 
views entertained by Judge Mason, who kindly gave the author permis- 
sion to collect its materials, this catalogue is indebted for its existence. 

The present head of the Patent Office has occupied many public 
stations ; but in none has the President made a more acceptable appoint- 
ment than in calling upon Judge Mason to AH the office he holds. His 
management thus far has been characterized in a remarkable degree by 
the exe^ise of superior foresight and judgi|ient. Even with the expe- 
rience of years in such a position, no one Could have shown a more 
perfect knowledge of his various duties. 

His career has shown the capacity and energy of the man, and placed 
in a marked but subordinate light the advantages of our national mill- 
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lary Mhool . Li 1 829 , Okarks Mmoii, a eadet at West Point, gradnatod 
at the head of his clasf , with a mazimnm in every branch, and was 
oommissioted in the U. S. Engineer Corps. 

He reeerred immediately an appomtment as Professor in the same 
Institatioa^ which he held for about three years. After this, he en* 
gaged in the stndy of the law, and for some time he resided in the Tillage 
of Ncwburgh, N. Y., where he carried on the duties of his profession. 

He then remored to New York, and for a time took editorial charge - i 

of the '* Evening Post," during Mr. Bryant's absence. It is generally 
allowed that he disdiarged the duties of an editor with that same thor- 
oughncfH, earnestness, Ad exoellenoe, which has characterised his life ^ 

in every situation in which he has been placed. Subsequent to this he 
removed to Iowa, and in 1888, was appointed Chief Justice of that 
Territory, which office he filled for nearly tea years, with great credit, 
and to the manifost advantage of the public good. It was in this man* 
ner that he obtained the title of Judge Mason. Since the period of his 
acceptance of Commissioner of Patents, he has been engaged as Law 
Commissioner to prepare a code of laws for Iowa, which has received, 
the unqualified a^robaHon of all who have ezamitted its various re* 
quirements. * 

* ''In person, Judge Mason is tall and erect, with strong, thick, broWn 
hair, with a countenance highly expreonve of rapid and energetic thought, 
cheerfulness, benevolence, and lofty feelings; his frame indicates con- 
siderable power of physical endurance; his carriage is easy and graceful, 
and his whole appearance at once prepossessing and calculated to inspire 
feelings of respect, tn his conversation he is frank, plain, concise and 
methodical, seeming liways to be self-possessed, and seldom hesitating 
in a reply. His perceptions are remarkably quick, and, like Mr. Cal- 
houn, he seems to come to conclusions almost instinctively. We heard 
ipany persons speak of him, and all accord to him great powers of per- 
ception, quick, close, and powerful reasoning faculties, and all that 
suavity and genuine gool breeding which usually mark the accomplished 
soldier and scholar. In short, no one can be in company with Judge 
Mason, even for a few mkiutes, without being fully satisfied that he is a 
man of exalted mind andicharaoter.'' 
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Iff entering, yott will observe ft lai^e and mftgnificent hiUl. The onljc fiulure of 
architectural effiect the visitor will readily observe, is the introduction of a colon** 
nade, with an entablature across and under the end of the great arch which admits 
light north of the ddrae — ^it is useless on the score of stability or construction^ and 
impedes the grand /coup (Tceil of thi? chaste and classical interior. The architect 
(Mr. Mills) was compelled to change his plans for this room, which contemplated a 
finish like that in the East Wing. The blemish is often pointed out by the intelli- 
gent and courteous officer in charge| Observe that the Cases are all numbered, and 
the numbers in the Catalogue correspond in regular order, except 53, 64 and 59. 

j^ you wiih to go through in the regular order of the catalogue^ turn to the right «» 
^fou erUer and commence with 

OVTICIAL OiSK No. 1— FbOEIB IsLAKDB. NUHBBBfl. 

No. 1900 to 2250 — Contains a large collection of spears and war clubs from the 
Fegee Islands. * 

On the 18th of August, 1838, Commander Wilkes sailed from Norfolk in com- 
mand of an Exploring Expedition around the world, authorized by Congress, and 
at a very heavy expense. A large numbet of the curiosities you are now about to 
examine were collected by him and his officers, and present remarkable specimen^ 
such as no individual could hope to obtain. The charge of the naval exploration 
was entrusted to Charles Wilkes, then a junior officer of the service, on account of 
his eminent capacity, civil, military and scientific. Many of the visitors no doubt, 
remember the correspondence in which an officer fat his senior — the Secretary of 
the Nary — Lieutenant Mackensie, (then Slidell, ) and himself appeared, many years* 
ago. Nevertheless, the squadron was confided to his command, and the resultS' 
have proved with what great justice and propriety. Captain Wilkes is descended 
from an eminent parentage — the distinguished John Wilkes, his father, and Charlea 
Wilkes, Esq., of New Yoric, now deceased, his uncle; the latter father-in-law of the 
late Lord Jeffirey, Judge Advocate of Scotland. 

AlOOYE. CaBB 53 — OPPOHlTB Cabb 1. 

Beautiful specimens of printing in colors, from the hand of foreign artists. At 
this date our American chromo-lithography rivals, and in some instances surpasses,' 
any European productions in tinted {iress-work. 

Landscapes, hunting scenes, &c.; their effect resembles very much the bold touch 
of an artist in water colors, on paper manufactured with a tooth on a corrugated . 
siirfac^; the sides alone lack' transparency, and consequently the clouds are with- 
out the illusive motion of the best pictures. 

Oriental down in bottle, a very excellent and instructive specimen. . Fine speci-. 
mens of sewing thread. Solid milk, a valuable discovery for voyagers— extensively 
used in the English army and navy, but hardly introduced into this country ; di»-. 
solved in warm water, it has precisely the taste of fresh milk. Types made in the 
Crystal Palace, struck from cold metal ; said not to hold sufficient antimony for tho 
finest and sharoest printing — such as agate, diamond, ruby. 

Specimens of slate and coal from the English mines, all bituminous — anthracite 
not being found in the United Kingdom ; they have in compensation, great qunntl* 
ties of chalk. Elegant specimens of flax. 

Specimens of Natural History in bottles From British Guiana. 
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Gabb 54--oppofiiTi Ga8i 2. Alcote. 

*RemoTed. 

Articles that were exhibited at the World's Fair, London, 1851. ''^Elegant speci- 
mens of printing in colors, representing pure flowers, birds, and arabesque work, 
chromo-lithographic fac-similes, forming beautiful representations of figures, land- 
scapes, &c. Boxes of japanned tin, representing bound books made to contain the 
Herbarium of the Exploring Expedition. 

'So, 9. Cement stone; contains fossil ammonite, one of the most perfect petrif 
factions in any collection. 

Hollow tilp and bricks used in the construction of some experimental cottages 
near H^dc Park, London, called Princte Albert's Model Cottages. The following 
beautiful materials were procured for inspection by Mr. Stansbury from England ; 
Many fine specimens of cement for flooring, moulding internal decorations, capitals, 
and architraves, &c. Granite, sandstone, limestone, cement, concrete. 

No. 4. OvEft 54 

Is a full-length portrait of Guizot, the celebrated author and minister of Louis 
Philippe, presented to the National Institute by the American citizens residing in 
Paris. It was meant to be a memorial of their gratitude to the distinguished nis- 
torian of the great progress of civilization, for hifi French translation of the life 
and writings of "Washington. The subscribers to the portrait desired it should be 
placed in some one of the public edifices in the Capitol of the United States, where 
it could be seen by the largest number of its people. It cost about 2000 francs} 
each subscriber was limited to 50 francs; it was brought to this country by Captain 
Franck, of the ship Oneida, who declined to receive any compensation for the 
freight and charges. It is irom the studio of Healey, the artist who executed the 
great painting of Webster replying to Hayne in the Senate of the United States 

• Case in Window oppositb 2. 

Mexican Lance presented to W. S. Col<][nhottn by a discharged soldier at Blata- 
moras, March, 1 84i. A helmet and cuirass worn by the body-guard of Santa Anna, 
the Mexican Commander-in-chief and President of the Republic. Sectional portion 
of the flag-stafl" of the National Palace in the City of Mexico, taken down by order 
of General Scott, after the capture of the Capitol, ^pt. 14, 184*7; it was 78 feet 
long and 12 inches in diameter. Hat and coat taken from a Mexican lancer who 
was killed at Matamoras. Iron spurs, such as are in common use throughout 
Mexico ; the rowels resemble in size the wind-inillB of Don Quixote more than the 
persuaders of a modern dragoon. 

* Cask 2. — ^Fson Islands. 

Top numbbb oh all thi Casis/ 

Observe that in going through the Catalogue visitors are sometimes puzzled by 
not finding the articles as easily as they find them in the catalogue; or seeing them 
in the cases, not easily find them in the book; but a little attention will overcome 
the difficulty, and they will find the book perfectly correct, and when numbers run 
as ftom 1920 to 1931, the intermediate numbers are not recorded. 

1920 to 31. War Clubs. — ^No weapon of civilized nations possesses more con- 
venient or elegant arms for belligerent purposes, nor (excepting those of steel and 
fire) can be more deadly in close combat. 

1641 to 81. Baskets. — These are not superior to the manufacture of our own 
aboriginals, who have been known to produce baskets perfectly water tight. 

2332 to 37. Spears of curious shape. — They appear adapted to close quarters. 
or assailments beyond charging distance, like ancient javelins, or the Oriental 
jereed. 

1882 to 90. Fans and Sunshades. — The difference, however, between a Fegee 
complexion guarded by native parasols, and their sun-burnt physiognomy, ought 
not to strike a European as very perceptible. ^ 

(h^per Shelf. — 1259 to 82. Spears from Fegee Islands. 

1 182 to 2452. A large toUectiou of bows and arrows. 
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1832 to 39. Floor Mats, made from the leaves of the pandanus. 

1829 to 31. Mats. — Collected by the Ex. Ex., as Uiey were offered bj oonye- 
aience and opportunity — being the ordinary manufacture in common use; jiot 
especially prepared, or of unusual price and quality. 

1925 to 39. War Clubs. — Most curious and frightful bludgeons — much like those 
of the Winnebagoes and Sioux tribes, capable of crushing skulls j and as effective 
in their encounters as the Martels of chlvalrlc periods. 

1912 to 15. Fishing Nets. 

1914 to 16. Curious bone an4 pearl fish hooks. 

2485 to 7. War Conch blown by the natives when advancing to attack the ene- 
my ; a beautiful and thrilling description of the piercing moan of this signal is 
found in Cooper's Wept of the Wishton Wish. 

1908. Fishing net made of the bark of the hibiscus— the bark is the interior 
fibre of the cortex. Our broad-leafed Linden or Bass possesses the property of be- 
coming tough aad pliant when saturatediwith water, and is used on the frontiers 
for many similar purposes. 

Top vxTHBBft. Casb S.—Fww IsLAsmB. 

2483. Basket. 

17^8. Native Tobaceo. — ^This tobacco when smoked has an excellent flavor, 
almost equal to Havana. 

Head Band of Feathers worn over the Sara or Turban. — Our civilized races wear 
■ also feathers in chapeaux and bonnets. They form with nosegay's a favorite head 
<x)stume for ladies in full dress; but are prohibited to the ouer sex — gentlemen 
cannot with propriety wear flowers in their hair. 

1759 to 64. Small patterns of sails for canoes. 

2350 to 79. A large collection of bows and arrows variously ornamented, and 
used by men and boys. ^ 

2348 to 49. Slings for throwing £tones ; 75 paces is a good throw with the 
naked hand. These slings in expert hands project a stone of tuitable dimensions 
from six to eight hundred feet. 

1753 to 58. Drinking vessels of Earthenware. 

1810 to 12. A Wig showing the usual style of dressing the hair. 

1813 to 14. Curious Mask and Wig worn by the men in their dances. 

1774 to 77. Native Paint made from the tumeric or curry root. 

1776. Jar of Paint. 

1773. Dipper. 

1801 to 109. Matted Wig used as a helmet for protection ; this and the basket 
coat of mail coming up fiir behind, are impervious to arrows. See Case 6. 

1812. Fine Native Cloth worn on the head like a turban. 

1820 to 21. Oracles kept in the temples, and consulted by the priests. 

2398 to 413. Bows and arrows. 

1819. Curiously carved Idol. 

1822 to 23. • Stone Adz. 

1739 to 45. Curiously'-shaped drinking Vessels. 

1746 to 52. Water Jars in common use, for containing and evaporating water. 

1765 to 72. Curious vessels of Wood of different shapes for mixing paints, 
oils, &G, 

1816 to 18. Three remarkably-curious Idols. . 
s 1780 to 87. Combs for the Hair made of split reeds. 

1789 to 1800. Hair Pins and Combs. 

Oil Flask made from tiie cocoa-nut shell. 

Casb 4. 

1732 to 33. Sennet oc bnuded cord made of the bark of the cocoamut. 
1631 to 39. Shell necklaces. 

1640. Necklace made of the back bone of a fish, by stringing together the ver- 
tebral joints. 
1641 to 47. Necklace of human teeth taken from deceased friends, and worn In 
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remembrance of them; They are also taken sometimes from the enemy who hare 
l>een slain in battle. 

1646. A set of teeth received from one of the great Chiefe, taken from the heads 
of prisoners that he had killed and eaten three days before. 

1735 to 38. Sennet Cord. 

I*t61 to IseT. Native cloth made of a remarkable fineness, worn around the 
head like a turban. 

1726 to 29. Ree'd pipes. 

1730. A Fegee drum from the hollow trunk of a tree; it makes a dreadful 
sound when beaten with heavy sticks on the inside. 

1577 to 1595. Ornaments of shells won) suspended from the neck ; bat haw 
no intrinsic or conventional value like the African cowries used for barbarous 
currency. 

1424 to 1447. Native Cloth made from the bark of the paper mulberry tree, used 
for the purposes its appearance evidently indicates. 

1919 to 29. Shell beads. * 

2334. Spear. 

1731. Cord. 

1668 to 1776. Bracelet of shells. 

1602 to 1614. Shell ornaments worn suspended from the neck. 

1714 to 25. Curiously ornamented Flutes made of bamboo, played by blowing 
vnih the nose ; said to produce a nasal sound slightly resembling the French lan- 
guage. Probably the double flageolet originated in a parallel conception. 

1400 to 05. Cinctures worn around the middle. 

2335 to 37. Spears handsomely carved and ornamented. 

1573. Wooden Image for a parlor ornament. , 

Sea slugs or Tripang, also called Sea Cucumbers, and Biche de Mer, is the names 
by which these handsome little fellows are known in commerce ; about one millpn 
lbs. weight are imported in China. It is so gelatinous in its nature as to take any 
form it may be placed in. It feeds during the night-time by a set of forceps at one 
ond of its body. It is caught either with barbed hooks thrust among, the sea-weed, 
or by the fishermen walking in the shallow water feeling them with their feet. 
Thousands of them are washed up after heavy gales, when they are secured by the 
natives, who understand the method of curing them for the China market. The 
Chinese dealers are very expert in preparing them for sale. There are as many as 
thirty different sorts. Their value ranges from $8 to $120 a picul — about 133 lbs. 
It will thus be seen to what an enormous sum the trade in this Sea Worm reaches. 
There are various modes of preparing them for the table ,* but as it is not likely 
they will ever be used in our own country, it is needless to give them. Their 
appearance on the table is not less inviting than the edible sold in London as Winks^ 
''Prime Winks." 

1576. Sacred Lava cup, from Sandal Wood Bay. 

1575. Drinking cup suspended from the-neck when on their journeys. 

1406 to 07. Fashionable dress of the Fegee girls, worn as an apron around the 
loins. 

1658. Beads made from the seeds of a plant. 

1652. Belt and collar 'of the Chief at Mathuata. 

1653. Braids of human hair. 

1655 to 57. Ornamental Bands made of the roots of plants. 

1411 to 53. Native Cloth of various kinds, and used for different purposes. 

1380 to 98. Cinctures worn by the women. 

1660 to 1665. Armlet made from the root of a plant. 

2347. Sp^r. 

1 569 to 71 . Fegee pillow of wood placed under the neck so as not to discompose 
the hair. In the British Museum, in the department of Egyptian antiquities, we 
find stools precisely similar, made and used for pillows on which to rest the head 
during the hours of sleep. la it not worthy of inquiry, why the Egyptians, who 
possessed so many appliances of phyiieal ibxnry, should condemn the head to a 
repose so penitential ? 

The combs of both Egypt and Polynesia, too, are identical in structure and 
appiinMitly so in materiul. The same coincidence is found in the wigs, masks, Ac. 
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of both. lAove astonishing still is it to find the ancient dwellers on the Nile, and 
the savages of these great oceanic groups worshipping the Sun under the same 
appellation — ^the God Ra or Be. Do we behold th« ancestors of this latter race in« 
the architects of Cheops and Cephrenes, who built on the plains of Gaza galleries 
toward their polar star— ten lenseless telescopes to admit the light of Adib at his 
lowest culmination? 

1660 to 61. Bar ornament of bon&— nose ornaments. 
' 1656. Ear ornament of shell. ' 

1645. Necklace of human teeth. 

1650. Ornament of boar's tusk worn suspended from the neck. 

16^1. Same. 

In Window oppositb Case 4. 

Patterns, from the Great BzMbition, 1851 . Profile formed by hail stones on a leaf 
during a storm. 

No. 5. Wall near Case 4.— Battle piece— a fine old painting deposited hj Joseph 
Qales, Esq. 

Cass 5 — Samao or Nayigation Islaiid. 

1080 to 82. Fish spears of Bamboo—used without a moTeable head. The 
Mei^ponies detach the iron from the shaft when a large fish is struck, and exhaust 
hiiflPith a log line wore through an eye in the weapon. 

989 to 90. Matting. 

1235 to 47. War clubs. 

11*74. Boat Rope made by the natiyes, used for all purposes to which this 
valuable adjunct of full and semi-ciyilization is applicable, except the execution of 
their own species. 

980 to 91. Mats worn by the nativies. 

1252 to 58 Spears. 

1003 to 12. N9.tiYe Cloth from several &milies for different uses. 

1083. Mat fan. 

1172. Fishhooks. 

1173. Stones. 

1283 to 84. Paddles. — ^The American aborigines use only single-bladed paddles. 
In this respect, their seamanship differs from other savages, who use double-bladed 
ones. Civilized nations differ as variously ; some prefer 36 pound short carrouades ; 
others select paixhans, peacemakers, and long toms. 

1175 to 80. Spears made of different materials. 

1251 to 53. War clubs. 

1573 to 74. Models of Canoes with outriggers. 

1065. Comb. 

1066 to 67. Dishes for eating food. 

1063. Ornaments of shell and pearl. 

987. Ornamented mat dress worn by the females In their native dances. 

1088. Seine from the Navigator's Island, made from the bark of the hibiscus. 

1071. Wooden bowl. 

1130 to 70. A great variety of fishing lines. 

1171. Fish hook and stone for taking fish in strong tide-ways. 

962. Mat made of the fibre of the hibiscus bark, worn by the natives in com- 
mon use. 

1187 to 92. Warspeeos. 

1226. War club from Upolu. 

996 to 1001. Goth used for making curtains, dresses for the men and women, 
sails for canoes, &c, 

979. Matting, very similar to our common floor-doth matting. 

1060 to 62. Baskets of diversishapes for common use. 

1072. Peddles for vessels of war. 
1229 to 34. War clubs. 

975. Fine mat worn by a woman of high rmk. 
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1086. Bead necklace. 

1076. File or rasp of shark skin. 
» 10*76. Pillow called by the natires ale of Bamboo- 

107*7. Kute. 

1078. War conch. 

1200 to 22. War clubs. 

1058. Basket. 

1056 to 57. Cloth, one piece of which represents a monster woven in with liie 
texture, which has no living original upon land or sea. 

Case in Window opposite 5. 

Flowers of the Rattan Palm, Poljporus Tuberasters ; fruit of the African tree, 
(ardansonia digetata;) Brazil mango seed; rice from Sabine river; Mahogany 
fmitp—Florida ; acorns from tiie Fegee Islands, and many curious specimens of fruits 
and plants ^ 

Case 6 — Tonga or Friendly Island. 

889. Neck ornaments made of human hair, to which a very high value ia 
attached. 

889 to 904. Various vessels used by the natives in eating their food and drink- 
ing a most disgusting intoxicating drink called Ava. From all antiquity the 
grape has been trodden to express its juice. ^* Autumnus calcatis sordidus flhs ;" 
80 in Spain and France to-day. Those who have not read the fall of Phaeton, nor 
drank new wine on the Douro, or in the vineyards of Burgundy, may require a 
littliB reconciliation to their port and tokay — ^if we cannot r^orm the practices of 
wine-bearing Europe, at least the Tonga ladies have substantially rebuked them. 
A coterie of the fair sex, young, old, and middle-aged, seat themselves around 
these bowls, and after masticating a moutiiful of the root, expectorate its juice in 
the vessels — this mucilage, after being strained, is pronounced nectarian by these 
** degusteilrs of the south sea.'* 

868 to 71. Ornamental shell worn in the ears. 

867. Superior sort of fishing lines made by the natif es. 

856 to 99. Matting. 

862 to 63. Pestles used for poinding the Kalo or Tau to make the dish called Poi. 

864. Fish hook of Tortpise shell. 

865. Fish line and curious reel. 

893 to 97. Ornaments made of the feathers of a very rare bird, only two taken 
from one bird. 

935 to 40. Missile war clubs from Tongataboo, of Fegee origin. 

914 to 20. Curious hand brushes. 

926. Fans made of Cocoa-nut leaves. 

912. Feather cape worn on occasions of ceremony by King Tamehamaha when a 
youth, presented by him to Com. Bolton, U. S. N.,* 1829. It is made of feathers, 
of which only two grow under the wing of a particular bird. See No. 420, Case 
43. These are skillfully wrought upon a coarse net-work. The manner of obtain- 
ing them is as follows : An adhesive substance is placed at the end of a long pole — 
the bird is purposely attracted by its favorite food. The bait being so placed that 
in alighting, the bird settles upon this perch, and is unable to extricate its feet 
from the glue— ^nd is ensnared precisely as modern fowlers catch singing birds in 
England with common bird-lime or green wax. Grreat care is observed in pluck- 
ing these valuable secondary feathers. The neck of the poor creature is then im- 
mediately wrung from motives of policy, as the plume which constitutes its value 
never grows again, so that it cannot give them the trouble of catching it a second 
time. 

887. Native Cloth, which compares very favorably with many specimens of 
Arab and Bedouin cloth-— the latter, however, is exclusively made by women often 
in the open air. 

814 to 36. A large number of specimens of native cloth adapted to all the uses 
for which the natives employ it. * 
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909 to 11. Pieces of the Rock upon which Captain Cook; the great navigator, 
was killed. 

929 to 34. Numerous baskets of diffiarent shapes put to manj useful purposes. 

922. Cincture worn around the bodj from Tongataboo. 

945. Model of double canoe used by the Islanders in long voyages ; they have 
been see» hundreds of miles at sea. This fact accounts partly for the settlement 
of the distant scattering Islands ; and is perfectly credible when we consider that 
Ldike Superior has b^n traversed dia^^onally in a birch canoe. 

956 to 60. Bowls in which the drmk called Ava is prepared. 

946 to 55. Several specimens of combs collected from many Islands on the group 
> 943. War club from Tongataboo. 

937. Wooden dish in the form of a double canoe. From reliable information, 
it is considered to be a fish ^h and batter bowl. combined in one utensil. 

f Sandwich Island. 

To avoid repetition of figures the following plan has been adopted, omitting the 
Intermediate numbers when there are numerous articles of the same kind. Visitors 
may think that the articles of which they see the numbers in the case have been 
omitted, but by a little attentiom they will find the number they see, catalogued 
thus : 848 to 850, an intermediate number not catalogued. 

Feather Staff. 

848 to 850. Qoth made by the natives in imitation of European manuikcture, and 
^ highly demonstrative of Hoe imitative faculties of this amiable and ingenuous race. 

838 to 43. Same. 

905 to 8. €k>urd shell used by the xiatlves for carrying their different necessaries 

876. Model of a canoe from Hawaii. 

847. Plaited straw. 
^ 849. Small stocking. 

848. Cotton thread. 
851. Raw cotton. 
853. Cotton thread. 

855 to 58. Cotton Cloth. — All these specimens lead us to the conviction that a 
people of the greatest adaptability and most appreciable traits have not excited the 
interest their present and former condition must warran|;,* whatever their future 
may have in store, either as aliens, or more cldsely tied to our country, it is appa- 
rent that in every respect they are a more docile, more humane and agreeable feinuly 
than the exclusive and unclean Chinese can be rendered by any sojourn or culture 
among us. A late decision in California, however, pronounces that these celestials 
are not to be included in the catagory of ''all free and equal men ;" and so the 
aspirations of leading Bat-eaters have subsided since the day they proposed to 
change the name of San Francisco to that of New Canton. 

Oppobitb Cask 6. 

A collection of Continental and Provincial money ; one for 20 shillings^dated 
25th April, 1776, issued by the Assembly of Pennsylvania in the name of ukorge 
III, and printed by Benjamin Franklin ; also what was called shin-plasters .in later 
times issued all. through the U. S. at yarious times. Some of the old Continental 
money was redeemed, but the greater part was lost in the hands of the owners. 

CiSB 7— Paumotu Group ob Danoebous Abchipblago. 

715. Conch shell used to rally the warriors in battle. 

708. Stone adz. 

709. Adz head. 

710 to 14. Shell adz from Disappointment Island. 

716 to 19. Ornaments made of wood, used by the natives in their dances. 
664. Matting from Depeyster's Group. 

' 667 to 69. Small mats worn around Uie waist fWim Serle Island ; the natives are 
very fHendly and are tattooed ^ 
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881 to 66. Qaoits used in playing a Hawaiian game. The game is played by 
8 persons on a side. The dexterity consists in pitching them in a hole in the 
ground, and not at hubbs or small mounds haTlng as a mark bunches of feathers. 
The distance is only 18 yards. The Pennsylvania game is always played for money 
at 63 feet — ^never less. 

879 to 80. Stone adz ^rom Sandwich Island, resembles the cooper's adz, used in 
excavating log canoes, kc, ^ 

Cape of matting. 

161 to 63. Matting from King's Mill Group. 

T27 to 28. Stone adz used by the natives of Tahiti. 

729. Flute used in courtship — the sound is plaintive. ^ 

722. Goth made of mulberry bark, and stamped with fern leaf. 

726. File or rasp of shark's skin, used in smoothing tiieir canoes and i^ooden 
household utensils. 

^ 720. Basket wove by the women, of fine material. ^ 

' 725. Same. 

747 to 51. Adzes from the Marquesas and Washington Islands. 

706. Tray for holding food from Tuinaka or Beed Island. 

Basket from Penryhn Island. 

Hand net for fishing among the coral reefe, Disappointment Island. 

Seine for deeper water, same. ' 

811 to 13. Native rope made of the bark of the cocoa-nut. 

803 to 09. Curious ornaments made from human hair-^Peniyhn Uand. 

756 tO'61. Spears. 

631 to 60. Various weapons of war. 

Marquesas akd WASBmoroir Gboup. 

741. War staff carried by one of the principal chieft. .^ 
745. Paddles from the Harvey Group. 

678. Ear ornaments. ' 

676. Ornament ft)r the neck. 

672 to 73. Ornaments made of the feathers of the Man-of-war bird from the 
Disappointment Island. 
627. Spice box from Bowditch Island. 
Neck ornament made of shells cdricbsly strong — King's Mill Group. 

618. Helmet made of the skin of the porcupine fish. 
623 to 29. Fish hooks— King's Mill Group. 

625. Beads made of wood and shell, from same. 

619. Cap made of pandanus leaves. 

Kna's Mill Gbouf. 

681 to 97. Implements of war from Ite Disappointment Islands. 

698 to 701. Fish hooks and lines. 

Mats from the Island of Mateo. ^ 

620. Breast plate. 

621. Bead necklace. 

738 to 39. Plaited cordage used in their deep searfishing— very strong. 

626. A Virgin's head band. 

742. Instruments of war. 

622. Ne<^ ornament. 

Bone ornaments — Tahiti Society Islands. 

Hair cut from the head of a nauve warrior. 

732 to 37. Fish hooks and lines prepared for fishing. i 

Cincture of human hair — Bowditch Islands. « 

690 to 94. Spears from Paumotu Islands. 

Cape made of matting. 

753 to 57. Spears from Penryhn Island. 

762 to 65. Fish hooks of wood. 

795 to 96. Chisels made from turtle shell. 
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773 to 92. Fish hooks of shell. 

642 to 54. Daggers, spears and swords, made of wood and bone, having shark9 
teeth attached to them to. make them more deadly. One cannot but reflect how 
large a proportion of the products of a people so small in number that they consti- 
tute but a family of the great human kind, are intended for the destruction of their 
si^ecies. What interests, what jealousies, what incitements, what wrongs have they 
to stimulate or oppress them? Without invaders, without alliances, precluded by 
nature from the conquest of nations or acquisition of territory. Turn to our- 
selves. In the ratio of our civilization, with a religion of peace, and exalted 
worship — with moral as well as intellectual-elevation, behold the land strewed with 
weapons of death ! Observe our fierce spirit of contest — our arsenals stored with 
destruction, as yet silent and unscattered ; but ready for their grim interpreters and 
disseminators ; the war ship, the minie and red artillery. We invoke battles, and 
invite famine — its gaunt handmaiden — to our realms. May not the being whose 
intelligence levels all earthly superiority, consider our wrath and acts of bloodshed 
to be as inexcusable and preposterous, as we estimate them to be in the savage of 
those lonely islands. 

Window oppositb Case 7. 

Fossils from Egypt, geological specimens from Thebes. Pipe heads ; a miniature 
copy o^ the deities Osiris Amoun, and Nephthys j several miniature Sarcophagi, 
of blue and bluish green calcareous stone. 

Cass 8. 

636. Floor mat, very sirfiilar to our common matting imported from Indift| 
worth about half a dollar a yard. 

506 to 08. War staff used bv the chiefs in their religious processions. 

Spear used in religious ceremonies, held to be very sacred. 

538. Bag made of flax grown by the natives. 

537. Basket. 

597 to 98. Curious Grotesque Idols, from New Zealand. 

515 to 22. Blanket shawls from the Bay of Islands, New Zealand'. 

533. Cincture or mat used by the natives for common wear. 
509. Spear head. 

499 to 501. Amulets* for preserving the^wearer from evil spirits, worn around 
the neck. 

504. Stone club. 

Ear ornaments made of shark's teeth. 

514. Thread made of the native flax. 

534. Ball dress worn by the young ladies of the Island at their dances. 
513. Tinder box. 

610 to 12. Dressing box of a New Zealand chief, similar to our dandies' 8ha.v- 
ing box, 

502. Prow of a war canoe curiously carved, supposed to be very efficient after 
it has been pow wowed over by the priest. 

6^3 to 28. Several beautiful blanket mats woven by hand from thread made of 
the native flax. Our common sheeting, if made in the same manner, would cost 
in first hands at least five dollars a yard. 

' Oppobitb Case 8. 

^ A case containing Indian apparel from the Plateau du Cotean des Praires, or 
ridge between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers^ In the upper right hand corner 
is a pad made and used sometimes by the Indians instead of the Indian saddle. 
Buckskin leggins ornamented with Indian embroidery ; a buffalo robe with Indian 
■ patterns from Santa Fe. Three point l>lanket. Drum used when dancing around 
the war post. Pouch for flint, steel, tobacco, bullets and rifle patches. Necklace 
of grizzly bear, valuable to the Indian, since the gentieman of which they are 
trophies generally hunt the Indians instead of being hunted by them like common 
bears. 

3 
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WlHDOW 0PP0BIT8 CaSB 8. . 

Pieces of petrified wood, pieces of pottery, King's sarcophagns, covered with 
beautiful Egyptian figures — ^has been the interior lid of a sarcophagus,^bears the 
representation of a procession to appear at the judgment seat of the Anaenti. This 
'fragment is understbod to be broken from a sarcophagus sent to England in 1817 ; 
on it are various representations, such as the deceased led by Thoth, and base re* 
licfs of deities presiding over his limbs and entrails; with Isis, Osiris, and Nephthys ; 
boat of Chnouphis; Lorthis and a hippopotamac deity (female) Anubis and Onou- 
ris, encircled with the inscriptions of the 29th dynasty. 

Stone from Egypt, generally supposed to be from Thebes ; but the general ap- 
pearance would refer it to Karnak ; a similar rock abounds at the pyramid Rhezak. 



Cask 9. 

544. Boomerang from Australia. 

545. Same. 

546. Same. 

The Boomerang is a very efficient instrument in the hands of the Islanders, and 
has somewhat the appearance of a wooden sword clumsily mfide ; indeed La Perouse 
describes it as such ; it is a flat stick, three feet long and two inches wide, by an 
inch in thickness, making an anglt at about the middle. In the hands of those 
accustomed to it, its movements are most extraordinary; to others, it is more than 
likely an attempt to use it would only inflict upon the person handling it a severe 
blow ; in throwing, it is grasped in the right hand and flies in a kind of rotary 
motion to a great height, and returns suddeiSy to the point from whence it started ; 
birds are kiUed with it as well as small animalsj at angles 22^, 45° and 65°, it 
performs some very remarkable manoeuvres. 

543. Shield made of wood from Hunter's River, made of the bark of the gum 
tree ; it is called Hidemara. 

555 to 65. Belts worn by the natives of the Island of Ascension. 

542. Same. • 

548 to 51 . Weapons of war used in the Ascension Island. Lower shelf : a large 
collection of bows and arrows, spears, from New S^ealand. 

107. Opium >pipe. , 

108. Japanese writing. 

106. Book printed from blocks of wood. 

85 to 90i War weapons of the native of Siam. 

84. Japan brush, curiously ornamented with bits of glass'. 

Chinese &n presented by Mrs. Margaret Julien. 

A hideous Japanese mask with a gilt band, inlaid with bits of colored gUaSi 
serrated wings and tusks. 

85 to 90. Spears, swords, axes, of strange forms. 

Gap of a Japan trader. 

109 to 11. Pills ft-om the medicine chest of a Japan doctor. 

Book from Siam, said to be a very interesting novel received, from a fashionable 
young lady. 

101. Blue chalk. 

102. String for musical instrument. 

100 to 103. Qold and zinc coins from Japan. 

104. Japanese dividers for making circles and geometrical figures. 

99. Japanese pouch for holding papers or writings. 

113. Chop sticks ; these are used by the Chinese in eating their rice. 

A boat and village cut out of stone, "with figures of China men, trees, &c., eir 
tremely beautiful. Curious shoes taken from the feet of a Chinese lady at Macao, 
reduced by this horrid practice to the* Size of a three-yeazH)ld child. Custom-house 
clearance of the brig Argyle. of Baltimore, Captftin Codman, at Canton in 1839, 
in the Chinese language. Curious figure carved from the root of a tree which 
j>artly grows in this shape, and assisted by the ingenuity of the artist, presented 
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to Commodore Rodgers by a natiye of one of the Sonth Sea Islands — ^possesses a 
hideous and idolatrous aspect. 

112. Chinese and Japan umbrellas. 

98. Gaiters worn by the natives of Japan. 

94 to 99. Specimens of cotton and silk ; some of the specimens curiously wrought. 
Siamese shirt made of grass, which prevents the outer dress from touching the skin. 
Surat silk. Musical instruments made of reed. Chinese compass. 

639. Cloak made of Kai^garoo skins, worn by the natives of New Holland. 

564. Basket of grass inlaid with beads from Caroline group. 

541. Cord made from the hair of the kangaroo, Australia. Reed beads from 
Wellington Valley, New South Wales. 

Case 10. 

442. Carved cup of wood from Peru. 

420 to 40. Articles of ancient PeruTian manufkcture. 

Cotton cloth from the ruins of Padra Carnal, near Lima. 

443 to 444. The saya, a silk petticoat _with vertical plaits — contains about 30 
yards of silk or stuff, and costs as high as 60 dollars. It is drawn in closely at the 
bottom, so as to^pede the walk of the wearer, and limit the steps to 10 inches at 
a time. It is elastic, ancl sits so closely to the shape, that the excellence of the 
wearer's figure is nol^ concealed. The man to is a kin(i of mantilla, commonly of 
black silk ; it is brought over the head and fastened at the waist. The hand is 
seen, with one eye peeping forth, an4 intrigues, often causing numerous awkward 
situations, occur. Husbands often accost their wives with gallant intentions, and 
pay them the compliments they have long languished for at home. 

Ancient spurs from Peru. 

115. Dog sled from the frozen regions of Kamtschatka ; can carry two persons, 
is extfemely strong, weighs 26 pounds — ^for six dogs. 

Chilian bridle. 

Ancient match-lock musket brought from Mexico about the year 1800 ; a very 
good specimen of this original weapon, and one of the first articles brought to this 
collection. # 

452 to 53. Necklaces of shells. 

455 to 56. Indian necklaces. 

45^ to 96. Fish spears from Terra del Puego. 

18. Malay dagger — ^the weapon with which the natives run a muck. Mat woven 
in a curious manner. Model, Malay Proa. 

93. Basket from the East Indies. 

67. Malay shield. 

450 to 451. Ancient stirrups from Peru. 

Chilian poncho — the common riding cloak of the Spanish Americans. 

65. Models of Malay vessels. 

Leaf from a Siamese book. 

A large collection of bows and arrows. 

467 to 485. Spear heads of bone— Terra del Fuego. 

Beads made from the bones of birds. 

83. Musical instrument, sounds similar to the Jew's harp solo. 

Lady's slipper, from Manilla. 

71 to 72. Malay dagger, a Vinsapon common throughout the East Indies, and 
very efficient. 

448 to 49. Curious Chilian stirrups^ 

450 to 451. Peruvian, stirrups. 

Curious head-dress worn by Atahualpa, the last of the Incas» brought from the 
Temple of the Sun. It is composed of the thigh bone of monkeys, fringed with 
the teeth of the same animal, and the external plates of beetles^ 

Copper coin of the Republic of Chili. Has a single fine-pointed star in the cen- 
tre, is worth one and a quarter of our cents. Presented by Lieut. George W , 
Hanuuersly, Ex. Ex. 

LowtT Shdf, Slabs. 

Slabs of stone from the ruins of Polauque, covered with hieroglyphics^ 
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Ancient Mexican Idol. 

417. Many curions ancient drinking y^sels of the Peruvians. Frftgnienta Of 
earthen-ware from the ruins of Pachacamac. Lima. Cotton cloth articles of ancient 
Peruvian manufacture. Cloth cordage. Human hair. 

Case in Window opposite 10. 

%JPtian cnriosities. Mummies of crocodile, 3,000 years old ; carved face and 
hand, from the tombs near Thebes. Petrified fruit found in a sarcophagus ; seeds 
and plants have grown after having lain buried in these tombs over 3,000 years. 
Wheat is now growing in Ohio taken ftom the wrapper of a mummy ; this wheat 
is very dissimilar in appearance to our cereal grain. Maj) of the convent on Mt. « 

Sinai. Ancient hieroglyphic writings. 

Dagger made from meteoric iron, wooden sabre, branches from Mount Sinai, 
Joseph and Mary's tree from Heliopolis; wild seed, Nubia, &c. ^ k 

Ga8B 11 — Cauvobhia. 

329. Feather dress worn upon great occasions by the Indianf of San Francisco. 
When Com. Wilkes visited this city with his squadron, it was little anticipated 
what great changes would take place, and that San Francisco would soon become 
one of the chief cities of the U. S. * 

387 to 89. Ear ornaments worn by the natives. 
383. Necklace of shell beads. 
364 to 73. Plumes worn by the Indians. 

Carious Indian idol, representing Chili, the God of the winds. Anklet of shell 
beads. 
377. Bone worn in the nose by the natives. 
392. Ornaments. 

330. Cuirass or armor of the Indians in Oregon. "^ 
302 to 303. Masks representing the &ces of the women near Fort Simpson. 

363. Woven basket, so closely woven as to be commonly used for carrying water. 

346 to 60. Indian baskets, water proof, N. W. coast. 

332. Cap from the south of Columbia river, worn by the^hasty tribe. 

333 to 36. Indian hats. 

344 to 55. Baskets. 

123 to 29. Indian paddles. 

118 to 20. Models of canoes. ' 

325. Pocket, \ 

Arrows Poisoned with the gum of the Upas tree. 

496. Arrows with flint heads from Terra del Fuego. 

Indian belts. 

130. Canoe from Russian America. 

339 to 40. Indian hat. 

343. Indian girl's fashionable bonnet. 

270 to 79. Curious figures of slate. "^ 

401. Shell ornaments. 

291 to 95. Dice used by the Indians of Oregon. The Mississippi Indians play 
at cards, and many of them are more expert thMi their traders. 

28() to 81. Charger of musket. 

282 to 87. Cups and saucers of slate. 

116 to 17. Models of Indian cradles ; the piece on the top shows the mode of 
flattening the head, hence the name of Flat Head Indians. 

296 to 301. Indian masks firom the North-west Coast-H^urioos and strange con- 
ceptions of the savages. 

215. Fish hooks. 

402. A piece of the canoe in which King Comeomley was burned to death near 
Fort George, Astoria. 

403. Brick from an old Spanish fort, fh>m the Straits of Fuca. This channel 
of the ocean, after much controversy, is now supposed to "have been really entered 
by Juan de Fuca. 
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304. An Indian floaty model of a duck used bj the Indians as a decoy. 

246. Fishhooks. 

266 to 68.. Indian pipes. 

310. Indian blankets &om Pugef s Sound, made of the wool of the mountain 
eheep, (ovis montanus, ) tine specimen in the collection. Hunting shirt from Puget's 
Sound. 

265. Indian pipe made of wood and copper, N. W. coast. 

254 to 63. Indian pipes, yery curious; one representing a steamboat belonging 
to the Hudson Bay Co. 

132 to 33. Indian arrows. 

324. Indian belts. , 

134 to 3T. Indian arrows. 

318. Bush mats. 

140 to 66. Indian bows and arrows. 

3Q5. A dress made of the peritoneal coat of the sea lion, and worn by the natives. 

Window oppositb Casb 11. 

Egyptian curiosities — ^parts of the idols. The Egyptians wocshipped animals as 
well as graven images. Their deity Apis was an ox. 

Crocodile mummies, specimens of clotii 3,000 years old, with mummies of animals 
enclosed. 

Ram's horns from Upper Kgypt. Head of a jackal. 

Ca8b opposrrB 11 — ^Indian Curiosities. 

Snow shoes, prepared skins, wampum, pipes, necklace made with heads and the 
claws 6f the gnxzly bear. 

Seminole war-plume, picked up on Dade's battle-grOund by Col. Alexander 
Thompson. ICajor Dade was the son of Col. Dade, lately an officer in one of the 
public departments. He graduated at West Point, and his monument stands near 
that of Kosciusko. In the Florida war his command was attacked by an innumer- 
able swarm of Soninoles while passing towards Tampa Bay : nevertheless, be threw 
np ^breastwork, and defepded it in the most brave and resolute manner; they were 
overpowered by sheer numbers ; the gallant Dade and his comparatively small force 
massacred — one alone escaping to relate the destruction of his comrades. The loss 
of the enemy was/ enormous — and it is to this day a subject of wailing and anguish 
at tneir councils. 

No. 6. Fine old painting of the massacre of the innocents, 
—J. Yarden. 

Case 12. 

A great many specimens of American manufactures, sent to the Mechanics' Fair, 
Washington city, by the manufacturers. 

Lemon from Liberia. Bread root. Sugar, starch, arrow root, &c. Rohan po- 
tatoe, fine specimen. Buf&lo berry. Several specimens of common salt preserved 
in various ways. Beet root sugar. Napoleon was highly delighted when a speci- 
men of beet root sugar was shown to him, and kept a specimen on his table to show 
to those admitted to his presence; it is the principal sugar now used in France — 
the method of making it has lately been highly improved on, and is now made 
nearly as cheap as Louisiana cane sugar. 

Transparent sheets of patent refined isinglass for eulinary and medical purposes— 
{Philadelphia. 

Specimens of sugar from cornstalks. 

yl&^le sugar, brown and white. 

Beet root sugar. 

Oil from sperm whale, oil from lard, oil from corn; nutmeg; fruit from Batavia. 
Brick tea. This tea is used by the Mongolian tribes and Bouriats. It is produced 
at Fokien, and consists of old or coarse damaged leaves and stalks, pressed into 
moulds and dried in an oven; of this a small quantity is taken, pouniled ia i\ 
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mortar, and infused for a long time in boiling water before the infusion is ready ; 
the people above mentioned generally add to it a little salt and milk, and sometimei 
flour fried in oil. 

Tea seed. 

A curious specimen of spermaceti, in shape of a monument. 

At the side of Case 12, is the bust of Levi Woodbury. 

Recess between Cases 12 and 13. 

w 

Vase from the Capitol. 

A coral from the South Seas, in the shape of a boot. — ^Dr. Hazeltine, Philadelphia. 

Two large masses, crystals of fluor, spar, and variegated spar. 

Case 13, on the opposite side. 

Combs from Connecticut ;. knives and forks manufactured by Pratt Ropes, Webb 
& Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Fossil turtle from Ohio. Kentucky hemp, broken and cleaned without rotting, 
by James Anderson & Co., Ky. 

Flag. This is the flag taken by Paul Jones from the Bon Homme Richard when 
she was sinking, and hoisted on board of the Serapis. It is extremely doubtful if 
this is Pttul Jones' flag ; as upon the flag which be hoisted was the figure of a rattle- 
snake, with the motto ''don't tread on me," neither of which is on this flag. Pre- 
sented by Col. Sherburne. 

Bundle of fibre from Mexico, and of which the principal part of their cordage 
is made, also their beautiful hammocks. 

Burr stone from Burke co., Va. This stone, if of good quality, will be very 
valuable. The best mill-stones used in tlils country are imported. from France. 
This is said to be better than the Racoon burr. Broken brick as a specimen of the 
construction of the East Wing of the Patent OflBce. Petrified wood from Port 
Gibson, Mis^ssippi. 

Fossil wood found 15 feet below the surface of the ground, Washington, D. C. 
Hair cut from the head of a native Chinese who had recently boarded an American 
vessel for the purpose of theft ; he was detected by the mate, who seized hiA by 
tlie queue and whipped it off with his knife. His mortification probably would 
havi' been less if he had lost his head instead of his tail. Raised type for the use 
of the blind; it is very curious tq see with what facility blind persons can read by 
lueliivr the letters with their fingers; this is called the Student's Magazine. Hues 
written by Laura A. Bent, a pupil of the Ohio Institution for the blind. Knitting 
slieath used in 1750. Case knife, candlestick, spoon, plate arid basket used by the 
Society of Seven-day Baptists at Ephrata, Lancaster co., Pennsylvania. Patent 
kaniptulion, composed of caoutchouc and cork. Piece of kid skin found in the 
heart of a pine tree. Several beautiful specimens of marble found in various parts 
of the U.S. Curious glass pipe. Fine specimens of antimony, from the Island of 
Borneo. Cotton canvas, saturated with a patent preparation to guard against nail- 
dew or rot, which formed the chief objection to using it for the sails of ships. 
African pipe from the Capitol of the Kingdom of Ashantee, Africa. Gourd from 
Central America, carved by one of the native Indians. A Revolutionary po.cket 
book, 1766, formerly the property oC Col. Weed, presented by his grandson. Screw 
from the box that contained Powers' statue of John C. Calhoun. 

Curious candlestick made of Saltzburg. marble, with which the columns of the 
WaUutUa are ornamented. (D. Jenifer, IT. S. Minister to Austria.) The Walhalla 
is a doric temple, in the purest style of Grecian art; it was built by tiie Crown 
Prince, now King of Bavaria, about 3 miles from Ratisbon, on the left bank of the 
Danube ; the quarries of Saltzburg and of Bavaria were explored in order to supply 
the blocks of marble required for the exterior and interior. Among the busts 
which adorn the Walhalla, some of the finest are by the celebrated sculptors Raub, 
Schwanthaler, Dannecker, Siech, and WidemanUj and upon the principle of nar 
tional affiliation, the sculptured portraits of Maurice and William of Orange, Yan 
Tromp, Van Dyke, Rubens, Grotius, Erasmus, &c. The universal genius of the 
Teutonic blood and brain forced the King of Bavaria to admit the bust of Martin 
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Luther to the Catholic WalhaUa in his rea|m. No irou-yokcd Latin race could 
have beheld such an event. The idea and word Walhalla, are from the old Gothic, 
Germanic, and Scandinavian religion. In the Anglo-Saxon we find wall, a wall, 
and halffay holy ; Walhalla or Yalhalla, holy walls, and signifies a place where the 
great dead meet to enjoy the reward of their martial deeds, and drink blood out 
of the skulls of their enemies. Mozart was born at Saltzburg. Quicksilver found 
6 feet under ground in digging an old well near an old fort built by Sir Walter 
Ualeigh ; supposed that in searching for gold, it accidentally was spilled. Several 
ornaments made from the Lava of Vesuvius and Etna, sold in the streets of Rome. 
Nut of the ivory tree; many curious ornaments are made of tMs fruit by the 
natives, and not to be distinguished from real ivory. Bead basket and cup made 
by a blind girl. . Sash worn by a chief of the Sandwich Islands, and stained with 
the blood of Captain Cook. 

Curious figures from Siam, made of roots, assisted by art — Presented by Prince 
Monfanoi. \ 

Cane from part of the Frigate Macedonian. , 

Curious Chinese specimens: brick, tiles, shoes, sandals, grass twine, razor, 
scissors ; the last two usually sold at 2 and 3 cents each ; needles, twenty-four sold 
for one cent. Soap made from lard, candle, brass lock, brush of bamboo and bris- 
tles. The famous edible bird nests from China; this box was presented to Mr. 
Parker by a high functionary. The chief delicacy of the Chinese is their edible 
bird nests, a specimen of the finest kind which you now see before you, and there 
are many kinds of inferior value. This specimen sells for about twice its weight 
in silver, or $2 per oz. This kind does not resemble the stick and straw habita- 
tions of the birds with which we are familiar; they are, indeed, bound together* 
and retained in their shape by small bits of bamboo and twigs ; but they are 
chiefly composed of this clear gelatinous matter, the nature of which for a long 
time was involved in uncertainty. The birds are a species of swallow abounding 
in Java, Sumatra, and the other Islands in these seas. The trade in these nests is 
carried on to an extraordinary extent : some idea of its magnitude may be formed 
by learning that the yearly import of bird nests alone into Canton, amounts to 16 
thousand tons in "W^eight, valued at one million five hundred thousand dollars. The 
different East India governments derive a large revenue from the trade ; the best 
nests are those recentlj^ made, and in which no eggs have been laid. The edible 
portion of these nests is constructed by the birds from a natural secretion passed 
up from the throat and laid on around the covering or shell of sticks and leaves. 
This box is worth forty dollars. 

Five Chinese pens. Pearl oyster shell, curiously figured at Bethlehem on sacred 
subjects. 

Turkish newspaper, and specimen of penmanship. 
. Lantern used in ;die streets of Constantinople by the women. 

Inkstand handsomely ornamented, in use by the ladies in Ispahan, Persia. Many 
specimens of India rubber, showing the various uses it can be put to, seut to the 
Mechanics' Fair by Goodyear & Co.. 

Mitten made of wool of the BuflFalo cow from Missouri. Ores. from the vicinity 
of Lake Superior. Fresh water shells from China. Patent life preserver. 

Arrow heads from King William co., Va. Petrifaction from near Fort Wash- 
ington, Virginia. Silk hSit worn by a travelling monkey. Lead mineral from 
Galena, containing 90 per cent, pute lead. Petrified oyster Shells and fish bone 
found near the Kentucky river. Lead mineral from the head Waters of Blue river, 
Wisconsin. Limestone taken from the boiler of a steamboat. . Coal found on Elk 
river, near the great Kanawha. Bitumen from the Indian territory. Iron chip 
turned from the great shaft of the steamship Baltic. Iron and copper chips from 
the Novelty Works. Piece o*f the Charter Oak. In 1687, Sir Edmund Andros 
demanded of the Assembly of Connecticut their charter, granted to them by King 
Charles. Extremely reluctant to surrender it, the Assembly intentionally protracted 
its debate until evening, when the charter was brought in. Upon a preconcerted 
Bignalj the lights were extinguished, and Captain Wadsworth seizing the charter, 
bore it off under cover of night, ana secreted it in the hollow of an oak : this oak 
is still standing, and the hollow is large enough to contain 25 good sized men. 

A piece of elastic sandstone. 
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Piece of the corner-stone of the Washington Monument. 

Spur found on an Indian battle-ground near Fort Frederick^ supposed to haye 
been buried more than 100 years. Egyptian god from the rirer Nile, near Mem- 
phis. Chinese image. Turkish slipper obtained by a trayeller "when visiting the 
Mosque of St. Sophia. Remarkably shaped egg. Catechism in the Chinese lan- 
guage, printed by the American Missionaries at Canton. Its title is Christian Al- 
manac for Ton Kwang, in the 24th year of his icign, corresponding to the year of 
Christ 1844 and 1845. The Chinese year commences on the 18th February, and 
ends on the l§th February succeeding. Calculated for Singapore, Hong Kong, 
and Chusan, &c. 

Ancient fossils. 

Necklace from the East Indies, made from cloves and seed of the nutmeg tree. 
Scale from the back of a sturgeon 14 feet long. Wood prepared with Payne's 
patent preservator, (English patent.) Hair brush neatly made by a blind boy in 
the Illinois Institution for the Education of the Blind. Spur found in S. C, em- 
bedded in a swamp, (a favorite haunt of General Marion,) supposed to have be- 
longed to one of his troopers. Turkish firman procured from the Sultan to obtain 
entrance to the Grand Mosque of St. Sophia. Turkish slippers. Chinese shoes 
and pocket. Lead ball, fired from a matchlock at the captain of the American 
ship Splendid, which passed through his hat. A piece of rock taken from the tomb 
of Paul and Virginia — Isle of France. Curious shell stone from St. Augustine, 
Fla. Chinese papers that were used on the occasion of the visit of an American 
man-ot-war to Canton. Curious satin pearl spar. Coral branch and sea flowers 
from the coast of Florida, taken in 90 fathoms water. Shell limestone from St, 
Augustine, Fla. Articles of India rubber — Goodyear & Co. 

OvBB Case 13. 

No. 7. A portrait of Cardinal Mazarin, in fine preservation. — J. Yarden. 

No. 8. Painting above. — General Marion giving the British officer his dinner 
on a log, consisting of sweet potatoes. Surprise and astonishment are well depicted 
in his countenance; he was so much struck with the incident, that he related it to 
his commanding officer, and afterwards resigned his commission, declaring he 
would not fight against men who could live on roots. His words were: "I have 
seen au American general and his officers, without pay and almost without clothes, 
living on roots and drinking water, and all for liberty ! What chance have we 
against such men?" 

Casb 14. 

Lava discolored by iron and sulphur. 

Coral reef rock from the elevated reef, Oahu. 

iacoria, fine specimens. 

Coral sand rock from beach formation, Oahu. Many beautifril specimens of lava. 
Curious glass called Peter's hair. 

4*75. Salt water from £wa Lake ; had hitherto been supposed fathomless', and 
connected with the sea ; was found to be 180 feet deep, and an incrustation of salt, • 
16 inches thick. Minerals crystallized. Salt from the Ewa Salt Lake, Oahu, 
Sandwich Islands. Beautiful specimens of crystals of sulphur found fourteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea in the crater Lua Pele, Hawaii. Flour of 
sulphur from the hot crevices in the crater. Native sulphur, orange^polored sul- ^ 
phur, scoriaceous and compact porphyry, etc. — Island of Oahu. Basaltic tufa, * 
Island of Oahu. Volcanic salts, alum, gypsum, fibrous gypsum, natural glauber 
salts, sal ammoniac, minerals and ores from Brazil. 

Fossils from Rio Negro. 

A specimen of lava which was dipped up in a frying pan by one of the mission- 
aries at the great crater on the Island Hawaii. Immediately after he had dipped it 
up he was called to by the natives who 'v^ere with him, to run, which he did, and 
immediately after, the place where He was standing was a boiling furnace of red 
hot lava.* 

On the lowest shelf on the east side, is a fine collection of recent lava and com- 
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pact scoria from the Tolcanic islaad of Hawaii, with fine beach flftndstone team th» 
neighborhood.* # 

, WiNi>ow oppoBiTB Cash 14. 

Quarts and crystals fh>m the Mexican mines. 

a 
Cash 15. 

Minerals and corals from Coral Islands, Madeira. 

Minerals and corals from the Samao or Navigator's Islands. 

Many specimens taken from the Antarctic land*— red sandstone, February 16^ 
1840. Ship Yinoennes, granite, and gneiss, Feb. 4^Brig Porpoise, basalt, kc. 
The French and English governments. have claimed the priority in discovering the 
Antarctic continent ; but there appears to be but little doubt that the American 
squadron first came in sight of land. The French expedition landed upon a part 
of the coast ; but owing to the inpenetrable icy barrier which the voyagers coasted 
along for upwards of 1,500 miUs, Commander Wilkes was not able to effect a land- 
ing. A singular circumstance is r^ted upon the brig Porpoise meeting the French 
ships in this desolate and dreary part of the globe. When within about a mile 
and a half of each other, the strangera hoisted the colors of the French nation. 
The American ship hoisted her colors and bore down to them expecting an intcr- 
diange of reciprocal civilities, when, to the surprise of every one on board, they 
made sail and showed no disposition to be spoken to. Perceiving this, the brig 
hauled down her colors and continued her course. This was very remarkable, con- 
sidering the friendly relations of the two nations, and the universal disposition of 
the officers of ships of war of all countries to testify friendly feelings towards each 
other in time of peace, particularly in view of the perilous nature of the service 
they were all engaged in. The Antarctic continent was discovered on the 16th 
January, 1840. See Wilkes' Ex. Ex., page 292. 

Minerals and corals from Tahiti, Society Island. 

Basalt, basaltic lavas, &c. Minerals from Fegee Islands. Curious fossils. 

Window oppositb Cask 15. 
Ores of silver in quartz and crystals from the mines of Mexico. 
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Minerals fronfflew South Wales. Fine specimens of petrified wood. Bottle of 
sea water taken from the highest latitude in the Antarctic sea reached by the ex- 
pedition. The highest latitude reached by the Ex. Ex. was 6*7° 04^ SO^^'^S. See 



map. 



Fossil shells from Illiwara, New South Wales. 

Fossil shells from Glendon. Fossil shells from Bllwara, New South Wales. 

Fossil shell from Harper's Hill. 

Coal plants from the new coal region of New South WaleSj well worth observing. 

Bituminous coal, New South Wales. 

Window oppobixb Casi 16. 



Quartz and crystalB from the Mexican mines. 

Casb 1*7. 

Minerals and ores. 

Minerals from Peru, some containing gold plainly to be seen. Minerals from 
Chili. Minemls and ores from Rio Negro. Minerals and ores from Brazil, Peru, 
and Terra del Fuego. Fossils from Rio Negro. A small box of gold dust. 

4 • 
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Window oppoun GAni ^^« a 

Quartz and crystals from the Mexican nunes. 

Wall oppobct Cask 17. 

•<• 
Over Case IT, No. 27 and 28. Portraits of Indians— « Konx Chief and Okee- 
Maa-Hie-Quid. 

GAflB 18. 

' upper shelf, some vc^ remarkable specimens of fossils. 

Minerals from Oregon and California; contains many curious fossils, sheHs, 
trees, fossil plants, &c. To the visitor, many of these ar^ so unlike the ordinary 
fonds of life, that they can be easily imagined to have come from another planet. 
Those who have had the pleasure of loolang over the beAutifhl colored drawings 
made by the artists of the exhibition, are aware that the tnith can hardly be 
realized. Ten thousand species of plants, and upwards of 40,000 specimens con- 
stitute the herbariun\ of the Ex. Ex.; besides dried specimens, 204 living plants 
were brought home; about 1,156 kinds of seed, specimens of woods, and ISO 
colored drawings of plants, beautifully executed.' New Holland afforded a beauti- 
ful collection of coal plants. The coal is bituminous, and the beds extensive ; about 
108 specimens of fossil shells and coal were collected ; about 108 specimens of fossil 
shells, including Vertebrae of cetacea, and remains of four species offish, were col- 
lected near Astoria. ' 

Of birds, about a thousand species, and twice that number of specimens, have 
been collected. Many of the birds of Oceanic^ were found to have a limited range. 
The following is the list of the number of species in the other departments of 
zoology, as nearly as can be ascertained : 
Fishes, 827. New species, 250 
Reptiles, 150 " 40 

Crustacea, 900 ** 600 

Insects, 1,600 " 500 

Shells, 2,000 " 250 

Zoophytes, 300 " 200 

jCorals, 450 " 100 

The following catalogue is given as embracing the number of fishes and reptiles 
collected at the various islancb and countries visited. 

F|^e8. BeptUet. 

Maderia and Cape de Verd ^2 

Rio Janeiro 104 25 

Patagonia and Tei^ del Fuego ^.... 14 5 

Valparaiso 32 11^ 

Peru 56 Id 

Paumortu and Tahiti 8 7 

Samaoor Navigator's Island; 64 8 

Australia 30 18 

New Zealand < ^ 25 6 

Tongataboo and Fegee Islands 131 15 

Sand wich Islands, about 100 4 

Oregon 60 15 

Calflbmia 20 2- 

fiooloo Sea 18 8 

Manilla ^ 32 I 

Singapore -. 21 9 

Cape of Good Hope 4 

Africa 9 

Of the 600 new species, about 200 are wseemo—^jf many of whi(^ the genera 
and families are unknown. In some seas, so numerous are the minute Crustacea, 
that the ocean for many miles is colored nd. Each animal is not moie than a six- 
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teentb of an inch in length, and yet are sufficiently numerous to fttrnifih food for the 
whales, whose moiAs are filled with a fibrous net-work of whale bone, which 
strains them from the water ejected by the spo«&t holes. All these Crustacea are 
transparent, and all the processes of life, even to the motion of a muscle, are open 
to view. Many very interesting and important observations have thus been made. 
Coral islands and reefs have received particular attention ; and the beauty and 
variety of coral surpass every thing of the kind exhibited in this country. The 
following is the number of zoological drawings made by the exhibition : 

Reptiles ?5 species; Fish 260 species; Molusca, (shells and animals,) 260 species; 
Zoophytes 25 ; Corals 240; Crustacea 150. Like birds in the forest, fish of brilliant 
colors sport among the coral groves. A new world of beings is here opened to our 
view. 

% 

Window opposite Cabe 18. 

Fossil fish, well worthy the attention of the curious. 
Dentritic Manganese on slate. 
Fossil Fern. 
Mastodon Tooth. 

No. *?. Isotelus megistos with cotemporary fossils, Adams county, Ohio, restored 
from several fragments. 
Fossil Shells aad Fishes. 

Gasb 19. 

« 

This ease is unrivalled for its fi&e specimens of corals. 

U. S. Ex. Ex. — Elegant specimens mushroom, coral, arabesque, &c. 

Star, fungia, cap, crest, brain, ridge, monticulariai our, &c. sponges. 

Oasb 20. 

Corals collected by the United States Ex. Ex., names in part millipora of Ian- 
nasus, arranged according to his classification of corals. Cond cribripera porites, 
ponge, sideropore. Lower part of case, some very remarkable curious spedviens.- 
Ruffle, dianthus, cactus, dettuoe, millepore porites, from Fegee Islands. 

Window oppositb Case 20. 

A shell thrown by the Mexican forces at those of the Republic of Texas, during- 
the siege of the Alamo. Grape shot gathered from the same spot. 

A rifle made at Springfield, Mass., 1831, used by a Mickasakie Chief during the 
Florida war. It has the appearance of having seen a great deal of rough usage, 
and likely to have seen some service. Similar rifle, showing still harder usa^e. 

^^The rifle pistols of Major Lemuel Purnell MontgooMryj of the Thirty-ninth 
Regiment, U. S. A., who was killed in leading the charge at the battle of 'the- 
Horseshoe, the 27th March, 1814; also the holsters of General Andrew Jackson, 
in which he carried his pistols during the war. Some time after he presented tlie 
holsters to my &ther, Col. Hugh Montgomery, to carry my brother's pistols in. 

" 0. P. MONTGOMERY." 

Wftr club used by the Blackfeet Indians. 

Casb 21. 

Upper shelves filled with red corals, tree corals, madrqK>re, tubripoxei goregouas, 
lettuce coral, gigantic gergonas, and cactus corals. 
Lower shelves with the moose horn coral, sponge coral, tongue coral. 

Window oppoculte Case 21. 

Specimens belonging to the aborif^es of the country. Indian hatchet firom the 
Falls of St. Anthony. Stone hatchet found in Fairfax county, Ya. Indian axe 
tbund II ftet under the surface <^ the ground. Indian axe found in l^lorida. 
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Indian axe Ibimd in 1842. 

Indian hatchet found in Washington citj. d 

ladian axe fcom Canaan Falls, Connecticut. 

Indian pestle found 4 ieet under ground in Fairfax city, 1835. 2 axes and 9 
arrow heads found on the shores of the Anacostia, near Washington city, D. C. 

Oyib Gasb. 

View of Prattsville, Green county, New York, founded in 1826, since when one 
million sides of sole leather have been tanned with hemlock bark. Residenoe of 
Hon. Z. Pratt. 

f Casb 22. 

Minerals ftt)m Wisconsin and Iowa, 
Turtle shaped specimen. 
Lead and silver ores. 

-]Numerous bottles containing specimens of the soils of Wisconsin and Illinois. 
Stalactites. Limestone containing fossil shells. Rich lead ores. 

Casb 23. 

The personal effects of James Smithson, the founder of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. He was a son of the first Duke of Northumberland. His brother, Earl 
Percy, was at theattack on Lexington, and at tj^e battle of Bunker Hill, and was 
the bearer of despatches to the British government. He was educated at Oxford, 
where he distinguished himself by his scientific attainments. He had no fixed 
residence, and no family ties. The last years of his Ufe were spent mostly on the 
continent. 

From the property he inherited, and the ample annuity allowed him by his 
ikther, his property at the time of his death amounted to £120,000 sterling. By 
his will, after making several conditions ^hich failed, the property came to the 
United States in these words: ''To the United States of America, to found at 
Washington, under the name of the Smithsonian Institution, an establishment for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among men.'' The building has been 
erected, and the Institution gone into successful operation. The edifice is medieval 
and designed by James Renwick, jr., New York. Silver plate wifh coat of arms 
of the Northumberland &mUy. Chemical apparatus, test cups, Ace. It is said he 
caught a tear running down a lady's face and analyzed it. Thermometer, snuff 
box, portrait of his father, scales, umbrella case and riding whip, sword belt and 
plume, silver spoons and butter knife ; ornamented spools for winding gold wire ; 
copper plate, with his name engraved on it ; minerals of Smithson, a very superb 
collection, though small; silver candlestick; an elegant service of silver, contain- 
lug a great many pieces. These are all very much discolored by sulphurous gas. 

A marble head of Saint Cecelia, bjr Thorwaldsen, presented to Mr. Smithson, at 
Copenhagen, by Dr. Brandis, physician to the King of Denn^rk. 

A fine old original painting by Bergham — Cattle piece, peasants, &c.-<-a^ old 
building in the cUstance. Its subject is rustic and familiar life. The treatment is 
chaste and mellow. The depth of the fpre-ground is really surprising, and appears 
to be produced without an effort; the back-ground is transparent and aerial; the 
middle distance sober and clear. The atmosphere and vapors pellucid and tremu- 
lous. The quiet and docile animals, the groups of peasantry, and the strongholds 
of power, are equal to any other great effort of the celebrated Bergham. 

Many specimens of petrified wood. 

Notice several beautiful specimens of marble, which it would be difiicult to dis- 
tinguish from a fine landscape painting. 

Glass model of the great Russian diamond, valued at about 600,000 pounds 
sterling. 

The contents of this case ^mH shortly be removed tO' the Smithsonian lastittttion. 
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• WUTDOW GfPPOBITB CA8B 2^. 

The military coat worn by General Jackson at the battle of New Orleans^ Jan* 
nary 8, 1815. It looks pretty well worn, as if it had seen considerable service. 
If the English had captured this uniform from the old chief, it is more than probable 
they would have considered it as neither a booty nor a beauty. 

The sword of Jackson, lately presented to the Government by the heirs of Gen. 
Armstrong can be seen at the State Department. 'i 

CAgB 24. 

This is the most interesting case in the whole collection, and viewed by visitors 
with the utmost satisfaction. It contains the coat worn by Washington when he 
resigned his commission at Annapolis. Buff cassimere vest and breeches. This 
is the same suit in which Trumbull's picture in the Capitol represents Washington 
to be attired. Part of the sleeping tent of Washington, presented by Geo. W. 
Custis, of Arlington. 

Franklin's cane. Extract from the will of Dr. Franklin: "My fine crab-tree 
walking-stick, T^dth a gold head, curiously wrought in the form of a cap of Liberty, 
I give to my friend, and the friend of mankind. General Washington. If it were 
a sceptre, he has merited it, and would become it." Sword of Washington and 
belt m^de by J. Bailey, Fishkill, 1161, G. W. This Was Washington's sword for 
service in the field, a plain green-hilted hanger. He wore it when Peale painted 
his full-length portrait, (which see, over Case 51.) After the peace of I'TSS, this 
venerable relic was for a, long time lost to the world, and it was apprehend^, 
irrecoverably so. It was supposed that Washington presented it to General Green, 
and that it was lost at sea with his baggage ; but fortunately this did not prove to 
be the case. The last will and testament of Washington gave to each of his five 
nephews a sword or cotdeAu; it names them, and directs them to choose in the 
order in which they are named. The father of Samuel Washington, the donor, 
was the last named, but claimed the right of first choice, from having been in the 
service, to which th6 rest consented, and he chose this one, in preference to all 
ot^iers, among which was the costly present from the great Frederick. This sword 
was at his side at the surrender of Lord Comwallis. At reviews, and upon occa-^ 
sions of distinguished ceremony, he wore s dress sword with a plain sword knot. 
Bailey kept a gunsmith shop, ^nd manu&ctured arms near the landing at Fishkill, 
N. Y., and probably was patronized a good deal by the American officers, as, on 
my grand-father's homestead, there is an old musket with the same name. The 
author of this work would state that his grand-father held a commission in the 
•Kev<^utionary army, and lived near Montgomery, Orange co., 12 miles back of 
Newburg. Writing case used by Washington in all his campaigns of the Revolu- 
tion, "^ble formerly belonging to, and used by Washington. A venerable old 
-camp chest, containing knives and forks, homely gridiron, tin plates, well used, 
stewpans, tea pot, spirit bottles, kc. We may inuigine, in looking upon* the 
familiar relics of Washington, that the generals and distinguished men of that age 
have often partaken with Washington off the contents of titiis camp chest. 

«Could8t thou speak, what wanUng voice were thine." 

Bat leaving imagination aside, here yon have a letter from Wa^ngtf»i, actually 
inviting some ladies, whose names belong to the age, to dine from these plates — 
to partake of a boil out of this pot, a broil off the gridiron. 

^ . "Camp at Wist Pootp. 

''Since our arrival at this happy spot, we have had a ham and sometimes a 
shonlder of bacon to grace the head of the table, a piece of roast beef adorns the 
-foot) and a small dish of greens or beans, almost imperceptible, decorates the centre, 
<rhen the cook has a mind to cat a figure; and this I presume he will attempt to 
do to-morrow. Of late he had the surprising luck to discover that apples will 
make pies ; and it's a question that amidst his efforts, we don't get one of apples, 
instead of having both of beef. We have two beefeteak pies or dishes of crabs in 
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addition, on each side of the centre dish— dividing the space'^nd redncing the 
distance between dkb and dish to about 6 feet, which, without them, would b^ 
12 feet apart. If tffiT ladies can put up with such an entertainment, and will sub- 
mit to partake of it on plates, once tin, but now iron^-not become so by the labor 
of scouring — I shall be happy to see them, ^c." 

"GEORGE WASHINGTON." 

A treaty with Turkey with seal and slate-colored silk band attached to it. 

These are the treaties made with various foreign powers, with the seals of each 
State attached, and signed by the reigning mouarchs, their prime ministers, and 
American plenipotentiaries. Ferdinand of Spain, Don Pedro of Brazil, and liouis 
Philippe of France. This last is the treaty made by the Hon. William C. Rives, 
and nearly involved this country in a war with France, in consequence of the 
French Chamber of Deputies refusing to carry out the ccfnditions of it. General 
Jackson, then President of the United States, by his firmness, compelled the King 
to comply with his engagements. Treaty >vith Louis XVI. The making of this 
treaty was probably the cause of his being led to the guillotine. It was, perhaps, 
the mosf important treaty that this country could ever make/ it being the first 
to recognize our independence. Had it not been made, America might not have 
l)een free for many years after. It bears the signatures of the celebrated Count de 
Vergennes, Franklin, and the rest of the U. States Commissioners. Louis XVIII. 
Bonaparte, when First Consul, with the signature of Talleyrand. Sword and 
scabbard presented to Commodore Elliott by a foreign power. It will be remem- 
bered that no American can receive a present from any foreign government ; still 
there are cases where officers of the Republic cannot refuse ; but they are compelled, 
to give them up to our government at home. If a private citizen accepts a present 
or title of nobility without the permission of Congress, he loses his citizenship ; 
but many Americans have received small presents from foreign potentates, with- 
out being aware of the penalty. Elegant Persian carpet, valued at $5,000, pre- 
sented to Martin Van Buren, when President, by the Imaum of Muscat. It will 
be recollected there were two splendid Arabian horses presented at the same time j 
but it was necessary to sell them at auction, as our government has no place for 
keeping presents of this description. The following letter was written to the 
President: "We have the honor to inform you, as consignees of the ship Sultana 
and cargo, belonging to his highness Seyhd Seyhd, Imaum of Muscat, just arrived 
at this port from Zanzibar, we have been charged, by the commander of said ship, 
to receive and hold, subject to your excellency's order, certain presents from his 
highness to the President. These presents are, 2 Arabian horses, 1 case attar of 
roses, 5 demijohns of rosewater, one package cashmere shawls, 1 bale Persian rugs, 
1 box pearls, 1 box and sword, "We beg, &c., 

"BARCLAY & LIVINGSTON." 

Two ancient chairs from Mount Vernon. On the upper shelf are several Moorish 
HWords, presented to the officers of an American squadron by a Barbary power. 
Medals from the Belgian government, struck on the occasion of the inauguration 
and completion of the great railroad. The great seal of the United States. 

Horse covers, from the Imaum of Muscat. Rose water. With these came a bottle 
of attar of roses, which was taken by the thieves when the Patent Office was last 
robbed. . 

Standard weights and measures of the United States ; they are of extraordinary 
and beautiful workmanship. 

Box of old'Spanish coins. 

Medals. 

A treaty with Bemadotte of Sweden — one of Bonaparte's generals, elected King 
by the Swedes, who supposed they were acting in accordance with Napoleon's 
views ; but, in reality, it did not please him, and Bemadotte afterwards joined the 
allies. Very pretty ivory cane, made in one piece from the tooth of an elephant, 
presented to John Quincy Adams. A beantiful tea board, imported by Washington 
from France in a plate chest, at the close of the war, and used by him. This tea 
board was the one used by Mrs. Washington, mentioned by Count Rueal in hi9 
memoir, when he speaks of taking tea at the Presidential mansion. 
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Case of pistols said to be made of meteoric iron. 

Old fksbioued bellows beloaging to Washington. Curious old fashioned coffee 
pot, tea pot, and tea kettle ; part of his camp equipage. 

A beautiful framed lithograph of the pedigree of Washington, with the arms of 
the family designed by T. W. Orwilt, Mapleson. Motto : Virtus sola nobilUai — 
the only nobility is virtue. 

Two elegantly embossed muskets, inlaid with gold and exceedingly yaluable, 
presented to Thomas Jefferson by the Bey of Tunis. 

THE ORIGINAL DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 

The committee who were appointed to report to Congress the Declaration of In- 
dependence which is found on the journals at this day as ''a Declaration by the 
Representatives of the United States in (Jongress assembled," was composed of the 
following gentlemen : John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Roger Sherman, Robert 
R. Livingston, and Thomas Jefferson. The preparation of it was confided to 
Jefferson. Having composed and written it out, he presented it to the committee, 
who suggested some small alterations. Jefferson made two copies — one for Richard 
Henry Lee, which he sent to him, as he. was not present; the other was presented 
to Congress, as the report of the committee, on Friday, the 28th of June, 1Y76, 
by Benjamin Harrison, the father of the laite President. On Monday, the 1st of 
July, the House resolved itself into Committee of the Whole, and took it up — the 
debates occupying the greater part of the 2d, 3d, and 4th days of July, when, 
towards the evening of the 4th day,' the document was reported by the committee, 
and adopted, when it was s^ned by a large number of members"present. The 
]5^ew York delegation were precluded from eigning or voting by want of authoriza- 
tion ; others did not sign ; among them, Mr. Dickinson, of Pennsylvaoia. Mr. 
Jefferson says it was too strong for him. Several persons signed it afterwards who- 
were not present on the 4th. The New York delegation did not sign till the 15th, 
having received the authority from the provincial convention in the mean time. 
Pennsylvania named a new delegation on the 20th, leaving out Mr. Dickinson ; 
also several new members signed. Mr. Thornton^ of 2^ew Hampslure, did not sign 
it till the 4th of November. 

On the 8th of July, (being attested by thQ name of the president, John Hancock, 
and Qharles Thomson, secretary, but without the signature of the members,) it 
was published in Philaidelphia, where it was received with every demonstration of 
joy. On the llth it was presented to the army, near New York, with all the pomp 
of military display. An eques^an statue of King George, cast in lead,/ situated 
where the Bowling Green now is, at the foot of Broadway, was thrown down and 
cast into bullets. The pedestal still remains, or did a few years ago. At Boston 
the demonstration was equally as enthusiastic. In Delaware the committee of 
safety took from the council chamber the portrait of the King, and after forming 
a procession, marched to the commoa and burnt it ; this took place at Dover. In 
Virginia the convention expunged the name of the King from the liturgy of the 
church. It arrived in Charleston, S. 0., on the 5th August, and was received with 
the greatest joy ; the people demonstrating it by processions, bonfires, and illumi- 
nations. In Savannaih it arrived on the 10th of August. The provincial council 
assembled at the liberty pole, and%«alute of 13 guns was fired — one for each State 
which had given its assent to the most important document that hfl'd ever dknanated 
firom any assemblage of men in the known world — ^It being supposed that the 
declaration was unanimous. 
On the 19th July Congress passed the following resolution : 
Reaolvedj That the declaration passed on the 4th be fairly engrossed on parch- 
ment, with the title and style of ^^The unanimous Declaration of the Thirteen 
United States of America, '^ and that the same, when engrossed, be signed by every 
member of Congress. On the 2d 4t August all this was done, and the signatured 
of those who had taken seats since the 4th July are found on it. At the end of 
the year no more signatures were affixed. Hen6e those who left before the paper 
we now regard was prepared, and did not return until 1*77*7, could not sign it. 
This, then, is not the paper signed on the 4th July, but. a copy, with the addition 
of unanimous — New York being the last party. The paper executed on the 4th of 
July can be seen at the State Department. 

The eommisHon of Ghneral Waehinjfton, This is the document which th« Father 
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of his Coantry received from the lint American Oongiees assembled in PhiladelphiA,^ 
before the independence of our country was declared ; and the same which he 
restored to that illustrious bodj at Annapolis after its liberties were insured. 

It is signed bj John Hancock, President of the Continental Congress, and is 
represent^ in the great picture of Col. Trumbull, in the rotunda. 

WoffDOw QPPOBm Case 24. 

Relics from the tomb of Mrs. Washington, near Fredericksburg, Ta. 

Lines to her grave, transcribed by Mi^ M. £. Sunmiers. 

Portrait of William Wheelright. 

Fragment of the Plymouth Rock. 

A piece of the tree under which Penn treated with the Indians for Fennsjlvania, 
in the year 1682. The peace that William Penn concluded with the Indians last^ 
more than 10 years, and rendered a Qnaker the idol of their affectione ; but when 
other sects shared in the government, the scene changed, and Pennsylvania had 
her Indian wars as well as the other colonies. The tree was situated in Kensington. 
Philadelphia, near the bank of the river, and was standing a few years ago. 

A fragment of the flag of Pizarro the conquerer of Peru. 

Hair of General Bolivar. 

A piece of the Charter Oak. 

Ball made of pieces of the nniforms of Washington's staff officers whilst at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Provincial money of Pennsylvania, printed by Benjamin Franklin. 

Continental money. 

An engraving showing the clemency of Napoleon. 

Cask oppoBtn 24. 

Artides from Japan brought by Commodore Perry. Beautiful specimens of plaid 
silks. Curious figures of the human fiimily, but not very graceful forms. Elegant 
boxes inlaid with mother of pearl. Polished plate, such as the Japan ladies use 
for looking glasses ; case for same. Very handsomely made sabre, with wooden 
handle and scabbard. Shells, tea kettles, cups, saucers, fans, baskets, U^utlAiI 
iBgured crapes, an elegant circular tray, handsomely inlaid with gold and silver. 

C^^ottD Cask 27. 

Contains forty boxes of beetles, all very beautiful specimens, and of natural and 
vivid colors. The science called entcmiology, which treats of this portion of ani- 
mated nature, if ranking below zoology or ornithology in utility, is nevertheless 
not without its interest, its value, and fu^ent votaries. In its application to modern - 
arts, it is perhaps more important than ornithology itself; but from the perishable 
and ephemeral nature of insects, composing it, it throws no light upon comparative 
osteology and fossil organizations. 

Por^ait of Wm. C. Preston, Senator from49ottth Carolina. No. 8. 

Imnrediately west of the pilaster on which the portrait of Mr. Preston han^, 
and opposite case 25, stands the bronze bust of Cuvier, the great comparative 
anatomist, whose researches have shed so much light on geology and the natural 
sciences. Very few of these busts are in exiBteaco, and aU possess great value as 
well as interest. ' 

Bust in plaster of Henry Clay, the great American statesman, who died in Wash- 
ington. » . 

Following on, is a fine cast, in plastur, called the Fisherman's Daughter, by 

Petrich. 

Window following, a case containing imitationi of fruit beautiAiUy done in wax, 
modeled from native fruits from various parts of the United States. 

Bust of J. C. Spencer. 

Figures in plaster, representing the Genins of America, and Justice, the avenger. 

No. 11. Portrait of Hon. Thomas Corwin. 

Bust of Zachary Taylor, Presid«nt of the United States, who died July 9, 1850. 
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and was succeeded by Millard FiUmore^ Vice-President, who served out the term 
of Taylor. 

In the centre of the hall, opposite the entrance, and under the great arch and 
lij?ht above, we behold a statue of Washington, in plaster, by Petrich, dressed in 
the revolutionary uniform, over which is thrown a military cloak. The whole 
figure of the hero statesman i^ equally in keeping with the simplicity of nature 
and the rules of art. He is represented in the act of resigning his commission as 
commander of the Continentfxl forces. His right hand extends his commission, 
while the left hardly rests on the hilt of the sword. The head of the hero is bare, 
and reveals a countenance full of mfeinly simplicity and noble gravity. 

The personal appearance of Washington is thus described : A tall figure clad in 
black velvet ; his hair, in tuU dress, powdered, and gathered in a large silk bag ; 
yellow gloves on his hands, holding a cocked hat, with a cockade in it, and the 
edges around adorned with a black feather about an inch deep. He wore knee and 
shoe buckles, and a dress sword, with a finely-wrought and polished steel hilt, 
wliich appeared at the left hip — the coat worn over the blade, and appearing from 
under the folds behind. The scabbard was white .polished leather. 

The birth-place of Washington, is ninety miles down the river Potomac ftom 
Washington City, at Bluff Point, in Westmoreland county, Virginia, and about 
fourteen miles from the landing. Among some ruins, a tall chimney stands, and 
is all that now remains to inform the traveller that a house had existed there. Im- 
mediately beyond the chimaey there is a loosened soil, presenting the appearance 
of an excavation, in which a clump of young fig trees shoot ui) in wild luxuriance ; 
a few paces from which an unadorned slab, broken in the middle, partly covered 
with weeds and shoots from the fig trees, almost concealed from view by the weedy 
products of nature : whilst cities are vieing with each other in raising monuments, 
Washington's biith spot is indicated only by a broken slab. A large angular piece 
was broken oflF, probably by some sacrilegious hand. 

The lines insculptured upon it are the following : 

Here, ' / 

The 11th of February, was 
^ Washington bom. 

The slab caps a small mound of brick and earth. By standing on it the Potomac 
can be seen. The waters of Pope's creek are within a few hundred yards. Imagi- 
nation brings before us here th^ scenes of his juvenile days — this, the ground upon 
which he played — there, in yonder creek, the waters in which he was wont to bathe. 

Opposite this is the printing press used by Dr. Franklin when a printer in Lon- 
don. This is a relic of rare interest, and visitors are much pleased in examining 
this old press ; also some of the work printed on it. No. 28. 

On the Low Case 60. 

. Opposite the entrance are busts of George McDuffie, J. C. Calhoun, Wm. C. 
Preston, John Forsyth. In the case a fine collection of shells. Under the shelf 
are six valuable Cashmere shawls, of the value of $1,200, presents from the Imaum 
of Muscat; one presented to the wife of Lieut. W. F. Shields, the commander of 
the U. S. Schooner Boxer; a striped one to the wife of Lieut A. W. Foote; the rest 
to Martin Van Boren, the President. According to law, they were all obliged to 
be deposited here. 

Model of a sleeping child and of sleeping innocence, executed in Bfome, in 1826, 
by a Grerman artist, F. Petrich. At each end of the case is a pair of iron pillars, 
to represent variegated marble, manu&ictured in New York, called marbleized iron. 

Plaster cast by Petrich, called the Young Hunter, in a sitting posture on a. bank, 
with the game he has killed around him. The bow rests in the bend of his left 
arm, while with his right he holds up the skin of some animal used as a robe, to 
his breast. Directly opposite, is another cast by the same artist, called the Fisher 
Girl. 

Bust of Andrew Jackson, President of the United States from 1828 to 1836. 

Startues in plaster, by Petrich* One is Justice; the scales have been broken off; 
5 ^ . 
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the Other figure is Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, with her sacred bird, an owJ, 
sitting at her feet. The group is emblematic of wisdom guided by justice. 
». 10. On the wall above is a portrait of Jackson in the uniform of a Major General. 

Bust of Martin Van Buren, President of the United States from 1836 to 1840. 

In the window coming next are some elegant specimens of wax fruit, apples, 
'•ucumbers, melons, corn, tomatoes, cherries, pears, plums, &c., all colored, and 
dose imitations of nature. • 

Petrified wood. The large piece of cjlindrical form is from the west of America ; 
and the others are from Egypt, presented by Gliddon. 

Marble bust of Joel R. Poinsett, of South Carolina, Secretary of War from 1834 
to 1840— « wonderful likeness, of superb workmanship; cost, $500. 

No. 9. Portrait of John Tyler, who was elected Vice-President of the United 
States, and filled the Presidential chair on the death of President Harrison. 

Following on, is a bust of Dr. William Thornton, for several years superinten- 
dent of the Patent Office, and to whose exertions the nation is principally indebted 
Cor the present splendid establishment. 

Case 29. 

Case of beetles, admirably preserved, contained in 40 close boxes on both sides 
of the case. 

On the case stands a fine bronze statuette of General Jackson on horseback, and 
is not a miniature copy of the celebrated equestrian statue in Lafayette squar^, 
opposite the President's House, but the original conception submitted to the com- 
mittee of Congress, and was designed and executed by our distinguished and gifted 
native artist, Clark Mills, whose genius has pointed the way to these achievements, 
and will conduct him still further ''sic itur ad astra.'' « 

Top Nvmbib Case 21. Take Notice 

Captain Howard Stansbury, of the Topographical Engineers, was detailed in the 
spring of 1849 to survey the Great Salt LaJ^e, and explore its valley. It appears 
that he pushed tbrward to rendezvous with other forces at Fort Leavenworth ; but 
as they had departed, he purstled his route to the Great Salt Lake from Fort Kear- 
ney, up the Platte river, by the most feasible and interesting route to Fort Laramie. 
At this fort he only remained three days, to restore his command, and pushed pn 
to Fort Bridger. Between these last two points the narrative of this officer is one 
of the best written and most attractive military reports ever penned. He at length 
arrives at the head-waters of the Platte, threads the far-fapaed Sweet Water, sur- 
mounts the South Pass, strikes the source of the Great Colorado, and finds himself 
on the western flank of the greatest water-shed on earth. -The difficulties he tri- 
umphed over had, however, been fatal to others. ''Before halting to-day," says 
the commander of the expedition, "we passed 11 wagons that had been broken 
up ; the spokes of the wheels had been taken to make pack saddles, and the rest 
burned or otherwise destroyed. The road was literally strewn with articles that 
had been thrown away — bar iron and steel, blacksmiths' anvils and bellows, crow- 
bars, drills, and augurs, gold washers, chisels, axes, lead, trunks, spades, ploughs, 
large grind-stones, baking ovens, cooking-stoves without number, kegs, barrels, 
harness, clothing, bacon and beans, were found along the road in pretty much the 
order in which they have been enumerated. • The carcasses of eight oxen lying in 
one heap by the road-side this morning explained a part of the trouble. I recog- 
nised the trunks of some of the passengers who had accompanied me from St. Louis 
and Kansas on the Missouri, and who had here thrown away their wagons, and 
everything they could not pack upon their mules, and proceeded on their journey. 
At the noon halt, an excellent rifle was found in the river, thrown there by some 
desperate emigrant who had been unable to carry it any further. In the course of 
this one day, the relics of 17 wagons and the carcasses of 27 dead oxen have been 
seen. The day's march, 24 miles." 

After escaping many dangers, undergoing all possible inconveniences, and view- 
ing wonderful sights and scenes, the party arrived at Fort Hall, having established, 
by actual survey and inspection, one of the results of this exploration, to wit: " th» 
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entire practicability of obtaining an excellent wagon laoad from Fort Hall to th« 
Mormon settlement upon Great Salt Lake." 

In this case there are many beautiful specimens of birds from Salt Lake and 
vicinity, particularly described in Captain Stansbury's book. 

Indian pillows stuffed with hair from the forehead of the buffalo, from the Black 
Feet Indians of the Rocky Mountains ; brought from the Great Salt Lake by Captain 
Stansbury. 

Mountain shoep, or big horn, (ovis montanus.) A remarkable proof of skill and 
art is exhibited in the preparation of this specimen. The skin went into the hands 
of the taxidermist in the most dilapidated condition ; it stands a beautiful specimen 
of his professional knowledge. Set up by Mr. Pollard, of the Institute. 

Wolverine. The people of Michigan are called Wolverines, although the animal 
is extinct in the State. Few persons have ever seen one. This also is a portion 
of Captain Stansbury's collection ; obtained from a hunter, and was in a worse 
condition than the sheep. By the same artist. 

Weasel — common American kind. 

Muskrat — common American kind. Formerly they constituted a large item in 
the northwestern fur-trade, and have been sold by traders to manufocturers for 
37} cents arpiece. In some imrta of the Middle States they are raised or propogated 
for market. The pelts of the early spring rats are the best. 

Badgers. The peo{)Ie of Wisconsin are called familiarly Badgers, and rather 
affect the name; steamboats, hotels, horses, and popular favorites, being named 
Badgers.- 

Minks, the common American animal, so destructive to poultry and sometimes to 
small pigs. The pelt is more valuable than that of the muskrat, and sells some- 
times as high as the fox skin — the great mart for which is Greece. 

Cross fox. 

A fine specimen of the Tetrao Urophasianus, or cock of the plains. 

Gull ; and pelican eggs. 

Skeleton of a pelican. 

Indian bows and quiver, with arrows fit)m the Sho-Sho-Nee, or Snake tribes. 

Water bottle of the Utah Indians, from the Rocky Mountains. 

Curious snow shoes. ' 

LUuteMuU Lyneh^9 Exploring Bxpedition. 

Lieutenant Lynch, of the United States navy, by authority of the Gk)vernment, 
sailed from New York, to explore the Dead Sea on the 26th of November, 184t. 
He arrived at Beirot on 25th February, 1848, at Acre on the 28th, and landed his 
boats and equipments on the 31st of the same month. This detention was caused 
by innumerable casualties incident to the voyage and climate, as well as the delay 
of repairing to Constantinople to procure the firman of the Sultan. Having dis- 
embarked in order to reach the scene of his labors and exploration, it was neces- 
sary to convey his boats across the land intervening between the two points. This 
was effected by drawing them with harnessed camels, a novel expedient ; the suc- 
cess of which was complete, although the Arabs scouted at its possibility, and de- 
clared that Allah never intended the camel, on which the prophet rode, to be a 
beast of draught. Admirable beasts of draught, however, they proved, and in a 
short time, reached the mystical waters of the Jordan. 

There was, then, the river known to us through holy writ ; with that knowledge 
obscured by the traditions and fables of men ; and they were about to explore its 
mysteries, and confront its dangers. The descent was accomplished by a portion 
of the command in boats, and although frequently out of sight, and in advance, 
were followed and accompanied by the^remainder on land. The narrative of the 
commanding officer is most graphic and interesting. The perils were great. The 
great declivity of the stream in places, created shoots, headlong currents, and 
cascade?. The rocks were numerous, and dashing past with the torrent, they 
narrowly escaped the destruction in the rapids. At length having passed the land 
of Galilee on the one hand, and oppomte on the other, Gilead, the land of Gad, 
tliey reached the vicinity of the spot where the thigh of Jacob was withered at ihe 
touch of the angel. In time they V>eheld the ruins of Jericho^-once a metroiK>lis 
of the plain, no\^' a ruin with hardly a monument to catch the eye. 
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The region is without tlid channs which are so often produced by the combina* 
tion of mountain, water and plain ; and the i>hores are l)ut little typical of Araby 
the blest. From the dark ooziag mud above the punj^eiit kaje, spring the tangled 
cane, the deadly nightshade, the lupine grape, and unwholesome berries. *The 
nurse which engulphed Sodom and Gomorrah still lingers around their site, and 
blights the bitter waters by which they are encompassed and covered. Here, its 
depth is 1,020 feet. The bottom is composed of blue mud and crystals of salt — . 
nothing more is to be noticed, except a plant called th'e lamb's quarters. The 
tamarisk, which bears galls as large as the oak. 

Chateaubriant, the patriot and author of ''Le Genie du Ohrctianism," in his 
Travels, gives a^x interesting account of his visit to this remarkable quarter of the 
globe. It being known that he was about to depart on this journey, a strong 
escort was tendered to him by the Pasha, to protect him from the predatory Araba^ 
He performed his pilgrimage forty years ago, and itlates its vivid incident in •• The 
Gepius of Christianity." The Dead, or Salt Sea of the scriptures, was designated 
by the Latin and Greek asphaltes or mare asphaltum, and by the Arabs al-motanali 
or the bitter, and also, bahed-loths. He does not consider it the ancient crater of 
an extinct volcano ; but embraces the scriptural account. The French party re- 
turned; but barely with their lives, the Arabs having stripped them of every 
remnant of \heir property. 

Professor Michielis and. the learned Bushing, in his Memoir on the De^id Sea, 
think this view may be admitted in the catastrojihe of the guilt}' cities, without 
offence to religion. TJ^is sea is long in comparison to its width, and is curved like 
a horse-shoe. Our American explorers were not- attacked by the Arabs, although 
far froni cordial or even friendly ; and happily the presence of the national flag 
was not desecrated by any violence accompanying its mission. 

We have before us the Xubka, or Spina Chris ti, and the osher, that bears the 
celebrated apple of Sodom. 

The Nubka has small, thick, glossy leaves, and bears a berry with a large stone. 
The osher is a small tree, the flower a delicate white and purple; grows in clusters. 
A specimen beautifully colored is before us. The fruit is the size of a large peach ; 
it is very nearly hollow ; is pithy and elastic to the touch; the skin very thin, 
and when unripe of a light green color. The fruit and young branches emit a 
viscous milky fluid when cut or broken. The specimens before us convey a perfect 
idea of their usual growth. The nubka is called by the natives the Dom, and its 
fruit the Dom apple. If the approach is uncheering and gloomy on the land, the 
waters are the very types of dreary desolation; their areas are unenlivened with 
the blended features of nature's comeliness which impart smiles to the landscAp» 
and ean impregnate earth with almost celestial beauty, it is unfringed with 
groves which pictures themselves to the delighted mind with lofty trees inter- 
spersed, catching the wanderer's view, and relieving the unity of their contour; 
nor is this melancholy landscape inclented. with verdant coves or purple glens. 
Scanning in vain a featureless margin, the unrelieved vision feels that neither the 
graindenr nor the amenities of nature are vouchsafed to the expanse. The bold 
gorge and its wild singing winds ; the murky recess, and deep blue atmosphere 
of chasm and ravine ; no inviting valleys, no bosky dell with wild fruits on its 
side, and water trickling from rocky interstices ; neither crypt nor cavern whence 
the cool sweet spring gushes for the worn and athirst from its grottoes. No 
picturesqae accidents of the parterre to embellish an undulating vista, nor roman- 
tic reretments with which decorative nature . not unfrequeutly fortifies her fairest 
Boenes. From the promontory toward the sky^ to the hot Arabian sand &t its 
base, the leaden pall of supernatural destfuction is spread. The whole glebe sleeps 
in a death so solemn.and profound, that the imagination is stunned as well as the 
region ; for the sparkling murmur of a rivulet would startle the pilgrim's ear like 
the distant glee of human voices in the depths of an untracked wilderness. 

A late number of Harper's Magazine, January 1st, 1855, however, gives a picture 
of these regions, which would &tter the bowers of Paphos, or enhance the seduc- 
tion of the most alluring zones. It is written : ' ^ No gloom is there ; pious monks 
And imaginative travellers to the contrary notwithstanding. A beautiful lake 
wiih blue waters dancing in the sunshine, and genth^ laving a bright and sandy 
bt^iiU : the water is so clear that the bottom can be seen at a great distance from 
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the shore, and though patches of dazzling white reveal the superabundance of salt, 
there is nothing in its color to disiinguish it from other limpid lakes. No pesti- 
lence is there, for ducks are lazily toying on its surface, just as they do on Lake 
(xeorjre; 'gorgeous insects are fluttering on the shore, and flocks of crows sail 
grandly from peak to peak, among the mountains tliat border on the northern 
side." 

It is true the sensations produced by external objectSj the air, earth, firmament, 
and the waters under it, are modifled, subdued, or elevated by the permanent or 
transient peculiarities of the sentient beholde/. Equally so is he to be swayed by 
liis estimation of the historic relations of occurrences and catastrophes which filled 
and overwhelmed the theatre he now surveys. The sceptical philosopher inquires 
ill his own way for the physical phenomena attendant upon or productive of a 
natural and necessary convulsion; and having collected what appear sufficient 
data, probably proceeds to deduce from them why unusual fires lit up the mountain 
scene with horrors — why the spouting lava poured its hot torrents on man, or why 
the heaving earth engulfed his cities. He concludes presently that these things 
depend upon principles as familiar as the production of an ignis fatuus in a marsh, 
as mechanical as a jet of cold w^ater, as explainable as the collapse of a coal pit — 
that they did happeu, must occur, both on the same spot and elsewhere, or else he 
coolly makes up his mind that nothing of the sort ever took place, nor is likely to 
do so at any future time. He sends forth his opinion, he defends it if attacked, 
and ends by convincing half the world that he is right. Not so the pilgrim towards 
the birth-place of the great Asiatic mystery — the spring of his belief and pillar of 
his adoration. He does not search for facts, nor weigh their application. With 
him all things are fact ; for their evidence, together with its interpretation, are 
from a higher source than earthly senses and human intelligence. He neither 
feels nor thinks, for he is wrapped in worshipping. 

Contemplator of celestial wrath on the sublime vestiges it left when the earth 
was yet young, what jecks he save of angelic harbingers of doom to the purpled 
cities of Eld; the fires that rained from heayen; the shrieks of the burning, as 
they foretasted the torments of hell knd the blackened, poisoned, cursed land, 
when Jehovah ceased to smite it. He walks where the angry spirit of its maker 
stroke athwart the arena. What to him are the entertainments of philosophy — 
the enthusiast's soul is festive with its God. 

So it is the soul and the mind, the heart and the happiness, the weal or woe, 
the belief and love of us all which enlustre the picture or obscure its tints ; which 
can make the gorgeous sombre, or the lowly sublime; which can make all things 
the same, or strip everything of its identity. 

As to the eccentric remarks of the periodical ftom which we have quoted, they 
leave all our impressions on their former incontrovertible basis, and the writer is 
welcome to the argument of his ducks'on the bosom of a Syrian marah, whether 
we, in the spirit of accommo4ation, are equally ready to believe that the crows 
frequently descend to toy in a bituminous bath when ennuyed with the grandeur 
of their flight from peak to peak among the mountains. 

/ 

. , *< And hark from peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder." « 

*'Caw the live crows," would have been much grander: bqt Byron, it is to be 
regretted, wrote before the days so favored witn the candid and unsubservient 
pages of Harper's Magazine. 

The account of Lieutenant Lynch is acknowledged to be one of the fairest, most 
modest, and graphic narratives ever written. Its elegance, as a literary compo- 
sition, h^ been everywhere acknowledged. The enterprise it chronicles, is unsur- 
passed In pluck, energy, and good management. 

A fine drawing in water color of the leaf and blossom of the osher, when gathered, 
April, 1848. 

Apple of Sodom and Gomorrah, from the east coast of the Dead Sea; also the 
Dlossoms. 

Osher fruit. Indigo. Sulphur. 
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In Window oppositb Gisb 2*1, 

A rerj ^ood lithographic likeness of General Jackson, and print of Sergeant 
Wallace, aged 105 years, a yeteran of the revolution, the rescuer of Lafayette at ■ 
the battle of Brandywine. This extraordinary man retained the f\ill power of his 
memory and sound sense, and was a living chronicler of the days of '4ang syne;' 
born at Inverness, Scotland, 1*730. He left for America in 1752, at the commence- 
ment of the Revolution, and enlisted in the service of the United States, in which 
he continued, with little intermission, for 30 years. He assisted at most of the 
remarkable battles of the Revolution, escaped the massacre at Paoli, and in the 
battle of the Brandywine, when Lafayette was wounded, he rescued him from his 
perilous situation, and carried him on bi^, back over two miles to the house of a 
friend. 

Case in Window. 

Blany beautiftd specimens of wood from our western forests. ^ 

Cask 28. 
Bastile see page, 57. 

Five cases of the insects of Brazil, collected by Lemuel Wells — very beautifiilly 
put up. Observe the spider in the centre; its bite is sufficiently poisonous to cause 
death. 

Extraordinary bottles become irredescent, like the interior or necre of unios or 
bivalves. Collection of insects, scorpions, and centipedes. 

Samples of marble taken from the ruins of the Parthenon. 

Roman plate from Herculaneum. Glass from Herculaneum. 

Aikient head found in the tomb of Attila. 

Mica, with crystals of black tourmaline. 

Very fine specimens of crystals. • * 

Coal, in which can be seen the cast of the plants cotemporary with its formation, 
from Pottsville, Pa., the great coal region. 

Petrified peat and moss, from the Island of Antigua. Petrified wood. 

Fragments of the deck of the Princeton. 

Fragments of the naval gun "Peace-maker." This piece of ordnance burst 
into fragments on board the steam war ship Princeton, Commodore Stockton, U. S. 
N., ou the 28th of February, 1844, during a visit of the President. Judge Upshur, 
(a member of the Cabinet,) Commodore Eennon, Virgil Maxey, Esq., and Col. 
Gardiner, (father-in-law of John Tyler, the President of the United States,) were 
all killed, and Colonel Thomas H. Benton narrowly escaped. 

This huge cannon was composed of welded iron. It measured fropi the face of 
its muzzle, to the end of the cascable button, sixteen feet, and weighed, trunious 
inclusive, ten tons. Through the base ring, its diameter was 35 inches — within 
one inch of a yard. It projected a ball eleven inches and seven-tenths in diameter 
and 225 pounds in weight. 

Now, a twelve-pounder medium in marching order, gun carriage and limber, 
the ammunition and laboratory stores, weighs at least fifty-five hundred pounds. 
We can hardly compute the number of men and horses requisite to work a six gun 
battery of such pieces as the ingenious but unfortunate Peace-maker. 

Circular conglomeration of oyster-shells, curiously annular, like the constellation 
Corona Borealis. 

Model of a Japanese cottage, from R. P. D. Silver, merchant in Canton. 

Model of the Holy Sepulchre, JertUsalem. i 

Model of the Parthenon. 

Curious collection of shells and sea-plants. 

Battle-doors from coast of Africa, with a remarkable perforation. 

A piece of wood, fragment of a ship-of-war which got aground and was destroyed 
October 13th, iTtf, at Red' Bank, on the Delaw^are, below Philadelphia 

Piece of an old vessel. 

Wood dug from a coal mine, showing the wood in a state of transition. 

Kamarotts curious shells from the Mast of Africa. 
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Insects preserred in plates of mica, over 1 00 years old. These curious specimeiui 
were found at Casal, a country-house in the Island of Malta, and prepared by one 
of the Knights of Malta, when the present public library of the order was founded, 
and an attempt made to establish a cabinet of natural history. 

Upper Shelf » — Collection of natural history in bottles. 

Sample of preserving in vacuo. 

Specimens of thongs plaited of thin leather from AMca. 

Whip used by Russian postillions. Tree-toad preserved in alcohol. 

Scolopendra Morsittans, Brazos, St. lago, Mexico. 

Double-headed snake, found alive near Port Tobacco, Md. 

Hornet's nest. Curious branch. . 

Collection of ancient coins, collected in difTerent parts of Europe by Thomas 
Munroe, while aid to the Emperor of Russia : presented by his father. 

Various fossils from the South Seas, to b^ made public in a short time. 

Magnificent specimens of hornet's nosts. 

Skin of the negro. It resembles the pig skin used by saddler's to cover the 
pommel, cantle, and seat. 

Specimens of rails for railroads. 

A box made from the wreck of a Turkish 74, the flag-ship of a squadron of 45 
vessels, at anchor in the harbor of Scio, which, with the Capudan Pacha and 
upwards of 1,000 men on board, was set on fire and blown up, on the night of the 
19th June, 1822, by a band of Greeks — an offering on the altar of liberty to the 
manes of tens of thousands of defenceless Sciotes who had then recently been 
murdered in cold blood. Our frigate Constitution, on the night of the event, was 
cruising near by. The dreadful explosion was seen and heard from the deck, and 
fragments of the wreck were seen next day floating past the ship. The mangled 
remains of hundreds of Turks mingled among the* debris. 

Bitumen, pure and mixed, with pebbles from Cuba. 

English lock found upon the Potomac near Alexandria; supposed to have rotted 
off from the musket of the marine who was shot from off the deck of the flag ship 
in the night, and cost the city of Alexandria some thousands of dollars in flour 
and tobacco ; the city being laid under contribution by the British. 

Bird's egg — Wm. H. Owen. 

Painting on glass — Distracting the Sleep of a Maiden— ^representing the night- 
mare ; not of much merit, but the design is very good. ' 

Curious rifle. 

Part of gun barrel from the great fire at the Navy Yard. 

Old fashioned swords collected on the battle field^ of the country. 

Turkish stirrups. 

Elaborately finished pistol; brass inscription made by an uneducated full blood ^ 

Cherokee Indian living at Quallatown, North Carolina. 

Several curious Damascus guns. 

Lance. 

Tomahawk, bound with leather. 

Middle Shelf. — Shells and fossils, from various sources. 

Basket-hilted sword of the time of James V., of Scotland. 

Pearl-mounted cross of the Knights of Malta. 

Naval sword with red tassel ; was worn by an oflicer in the battles of the Lakes. 

Sword ; bone hilt with eagle's head. 

Dagger with brass hilt. 

Pistols, ancient, and of the most approved style of the day. 

Arab shield, and sabre with scabbard. 

Medals by the government of Belgium ; medals of the Royal Society of Sciences, . 
Letters, and Arts of Antwerp, on the occasion of the Rubenical fetes, in honor of 
Rubens — one given by the National Exhibition of Fine Arts, in 1839, and in- 
tended as a national reward ; one commemorative of the opening of the first section 
of the Belgian railroad, in 1834— by Chas. Serruys, Belgian minister. 

Curious spoon, with wooden chain attached: all cut with a common penknife ^ 

from a single piece of wood, with other ingenious efforts in the same style and ' 

material. 

WaUaagftifik. 
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A sword with ivory mounting ; belonged to a captain of the Tfexan army, who 
was killed in scaling the walls of St. Antonio during the storming of that place. * 

Heveral jars containing different salts and minerals from Arkansas and South 
America. 

Shoo with oyster shell curiously attached, found in the Potomac by the father 
of a young man while searching for his son, who was drowned in the ricinity. 

Bottle containing an ear of corn and bat. The bat was found dead; the* corn 
havinff tiiken>it prisoner, and starred it to death. 

RcMiiarkable variegated colored bottle, found in the dock at Annapolis, with 
shells curiously attached. 

Package of skin prepared without the pelt lesembling parchment. 

Lower Shelf. — Boxes of shells from various sources, some as far back as 1843. 
In due time they will all be perfectly and scientifically classified. 

Window opposite Cash 28. 

Library of books made of forest trees. Each volume is formed from the wood 
of a tree, the name of which is inscribed on the bark attached to the back of the 
book. The interior contains specimens of the fruit, leaves, blossoAis, and roots, 
with a cavity in the back for a paper containing a botanical description. 

Wall oppositb Gasb 28. 

Xo. 31. Keokuk, the celebrated Indian Chief. 



Top Number Case 29. Tase notice. 

Haversack of a Mandingo African chief. 

Ivory ring worn by the natives of the west coast of Africa. 

Tiger tooth — same. 

Money from Africa. Another piece of the value of $1.50; four of these buys a 
good sized negro boy. 

Lfttrer /SAe//"— Curious specimens of Natural History j lusus natnirae, preserved in 
spirits. 

A very great curiosity is seen here in the shape of a calf with two heads, but 
l^adly preserved. 

French fabric made of silk and glass. , 

The stool of King, Tom, of Rockbuca, Africa, the great slave-dealer. 

African war-horn, made of the tusk of an elephant 

Bark of a tree from King George county, Virginia. 

Plumbago from Raleigh, North Carolina, taken from the mine of Richard Smith. 

Lower 5A«Z/"— Minerals not assorted. Primitive limestone rock, having curious 
marks, discovered in Marion township, Chester county, Pennsylvania. 

View of the harbor of Port Mahon, and the copper-plate from which it is 
printed ; Very valuable ; presented by Louis Baker, late consul at Laguayra. 

Middle fiAeZ/^— Sceptre ma^e of an elephant's tail, from Western Africa. This 
emblem of power is deemed very sacred amongst most of the tribes, and a person 
even accidentally touching it is put to death. 

War cap from Africa, made from the skin of the porcupine fish, worn by the 
head men as part of their war equipage — W. Andrew's Bay. 

Horn made of an elephant's tusk. 

Kroos provisions for a journey. The Kroos are pilots and seamen from* the 
western coast of Africa ; called Kroo-men ; are good pilots, and every vessel on 
the coast is obliged to employ them, as they are able to work when the Europeans 
find it almost impossible, on account of the climate. He brings his provisions of 
pounded corn, or more properly a large species of millet, eaten mixed with Water, 
and mm, when they can procure it Curious stalagmite, shape of a hand, from 
[owa, presented in 1853 ; formed by drops from the roof crystallizing on the floor. 

Kntomogenous fungus from New Zealand. — J. B. Williams. 

Painting on shells. Neptune with his trident waving the Ameriesa Aftg,'em1t)ld> 



matie of the flag sweejan^ the seas, as the Datch formerly had a broom at the 
mast-head. 

The same ; a tiger seeking his prey — painted by J. Go^sborough Bniff. 

Artificial spider. 

A tarantula, Vera Cruz. — W. B. Sinclair. 

Kroo-mens' medicine chest, oj fetish. They are very rare, and difficult to be, 
obtained, as several declared they would part with life sooner than dispose of 
them. 

Case of a Mandingo priest used to hold the Koran, the Mohammedon Bible. 

Preserved reptiles. 

Black spider ibund near Rock Creek, Maryland. — B. Homans. 

Grio-gric charms, worn by the Africans to preserve their person from evil spirits. 
— John Cassin. 

Sandstone from Missouri. — ^David Myerle. 

Nubia dinner table. 

Cannel coal from Beaver county, Pennsylvania. — B. B. Davis. 

Specimens of ancient pottery.; the figure with wings represents Mercury. \ 

Also No.. 3, Mercury transforn;in^ Sosia's wife. Jupiter and Mercury, having 
descended to the earth upon a marauding expedition, Mercury takes the character 
of Sosia, when her tongue ranging rather freely, Mercury with his wand stills it, 
much to her astonishment, as she never knew her husband had such power before, 
and becomes quite submissive. " 

Lacrymatory fouad in an ancient totaib, used by the Romans to collect the tear& 
when mourning for deceased friends. 

Ancient lamp used in the tombs. 

Three lamps from Herculaneum. This city was destroyed by ashes from Yesu*^ 
vius, and the site of it remained unknown for 1,500 years, when it was accidentally 
found by a peasant digging a well. There are many curious and valuable articles 
taken from it and deposited in a museum at Naples specially devoted to the purpose. 

War spear and pipe-stem from Africa. 

Remarkable lusns naturae — pig with disproportionate mouth inserted betweea 
the eyes, the ears near the shoulders. 

Fcetus with human face and proboscis, cranium of same. — Alcara Denham. 

Cap and dress worn by a native African Prince. 

Lady's dress from western coast of Africa, worn by the wife of King Tom. 

Indian red pipe stone, Coteaus des prairies, Sioux county. — T. N. Nicollet. , 

41 and 42. Mosaic taken from the temple of Diana, at Pompeii. — Captain 
Latimer. 

Ancient inscriptions found in Pompeii. 

The father of lobsters, when taken weighed 56J pounds. 

Palate of a drum fi&h taken at St. Creorge Island. — Wm. Fisher. 

Cancer digitalus, Cuvier, Pensacola harbor, found on the bottom of a United 
States vessel of war. Common English crab, bought at Billingsgate market, and 
met with for sale at the fish stands all through London 

Upper Shelf. — Seven cases of insects. 
< Robe of an African priest^ from the interior of Africa, purchased with a half 
doz. brass tacks. 

Cylinders of glass, Baltimore Glass Works. 

Artificial marble, Georgetown, D. C, made by Wm. H. Smith. • 

A model of the Nelson monument, Trafalgar Square, London, presented by the 
architect, Wm. Ralston ; and a fac simile in miniature of the scaffolding corres- 
ponding with the monument by which it was erected. 

An allegorical napkin, beautifully ornamented^n damask work, from Saxony. 

Mosquito &n. 

Four cases of insects and boxes not arranged. 

Elegant specimen of natural history, from Prince Monfanoi, very excellent and 
highly interesting. Collection of fish, snakes, and vegetable formations. It is 
curious to notice the bottles, showing that his royal highness had no glass factory 
in his dominions, as these are contained in oil, mustard, pepper, Ac, bottles. The 
prince, in return, wanted some works on military or naval art, such as £eld exer- 
cistf^ beaT^ ordaanoe, aod the scieAce of war. 
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Hoorif h potterj of andent style, Bliowiiig no aHenlion for 1,500 ymn, — G«o. 
Reed. 
Arabian sandals. — Captain Rilej 
Chinese shoes, slippers, South America. — ^W. W. Carter. 
Slippers, such as our grandmothers wore in fiuhionabk society. — Anne 0. Berrjr. 

Oasb 30. 

I 

JBaUom ^A^—- African wool ; spedmen of deer. A gvanaca adult and one of 
her young, from Soijth America. It is said that the wool is finer than any known. 
A deer from Patagonia, said to be the land of hurricanes and giants. Mr. Agate, 
of the exploring expedition, found them but little above the European standard 
of human stature. 

Wall oppositi 30. 

No. 32. Is-hu-sick, or Cornelia Barbour. 

Cabb 31. 

Sea elephants from the Antarctic Sea.^— United States Exploring Expedition. 

Same. 

These two were found lying asleep on the ice, and on being shot at, paid no 
attention but by raising the head, looking around, and returning to their former 
position. The boats were sent after them, and they were captur^ without much 
trouble. Dr. Holmes examined their stomach, and found nothing but well digested 
food. 

29. Seal. Porpoise. 

Lower jaw of a sixty barrel sperm whale, in excdient preservation ; collected 
in the Pacific Ocean, by J. H. Johnson, Callao. It is eight feet long, has 129 teeth, 
and weighs 247 poundk 

Ca8I 32. 

Virginia deer. Deer horns. 

Two deer horns locked together, found on the Cooloohachie, near the ground 
where Col. Harney commanded. These deer must have been engaged together in 
combat, got their horns interlaced, so that they could not separate from each other, 
and died from starvation, like Tantalus, in the midst of plenty. 

« Horn of a chamois, from the Alpine region, killed on the hunting ground of the 
Archduke John, of Austria. It would be a less crime to kill a human being, on 
these principalities, than one of these animals; from D. Jenifer, American minister 
to Austria. 

45. Head of antelope, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

Horns of moose. — by R Qoyle. 

Moose head, and horns of a five year old moose shot on thti headwaters of the 
St. John's River, Maine. 

• 

Cabb 33. 

Pangolin. Cape coast Castle. Purser Bridge. Ornythorinchos paradoxus. 
The duck-billed paradox, a singular creature. In the first place, it lays its eggs, 
and when they are hatched, it ^kles them at its teats. 

Armadillo. Small; the flesh is very good eating; tastes like young roast pig: 
a very common dish in South America. 

Echid hystrox — New Holland. 

Shell of armadillo. 

37. Two ppedmens of armadillo, common in Mexico. 

Muskrat — ^R. J. Pollard, Potomac river. Same, do. 

Asphaltum from Trinidad. The houses are built flat, and the flooiy and roof 
aio mTend with this mbstanoe, fillad with gravel and hmOI ituie^ and ptrtetf^ 
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impenetrable to water and rats. The natives, who lay on the floor rolled in their 
blankets, sometimes in the morning find tbemfelves sticking &8t, the heat of their 
bodies melting the asphaltam. 

Hystrix cristata. — Porcupine. 

38. Peccary, or Mexican hog. Virginia deer, {eervus Ft/ytntajiiif) female. — C. 
Force. Wild cat, felix rufa. Arctomys, 2 specimens. Antelope, Cape of Good 
Hope. 44 skulls of same. 

Hooraway monkey. Sanky winkey o^onkey. 

Sloth. . 3 claws. 

Birds beautifully preserved, collected by C. W. Denison. Notice the bill bird, 
the humming bird, king humming bird, crook bill, yellow creptic, manakin, black- 
head creeper, porcupine, lepns sylvaticus. See Harlan's Fauna, p. 93. 

Buck master of the British Guiana, its deadly poison still in its fangs. 

Cavia, small animal like the terbaa American, between a rabbit and kangaroo. 

Fine specimens of grey squirrels. Albino mole, rare. — ^D. F. Kent 

Common mouse. — J. Varden. * 

White meadow mouse. 

Curiously spotted animal, troglodytes, commonly termed Gophers — "Ecuriei 
de une." 

Scalops Canadensis, Canadian land beaver. 

Bark used for making paper. 

Hemp grass, remarkably strong. 

Sarsaparilla. Fossil resin. 

Skins of various animals from the vicinity of Liberia, Africa. — ^R. R. Gurley. 

Rare specimens, insects of British Guiana, interesting to the student in ento- 
■ mology. — C. W. Denison, U.<S. consnl. 

Lower Shelf . — Curry curry, supposed* to be the ibis of the Egyptians, which 
they worshipped ; beautiful scarlet color. 

Tookaroo. 

Cape ant bear, obtains its fbod similarly to the picus major. The insects being 
attracted, cluster upon the juices of the tongue, the viscidity of which impedes 
their flight, and they are swallowed. 

Curious gophers, not described. 

Opposite Cabb 33l 

No. 33. The great chief, Red Jacket 

Caot 34. ^ 

[agnar. Zoophytes. 

Wild cat— J. J. Drake. » 

Lower SKelf, — Ichneumon, held sacred by the ancient Eyptians; it destroys the 
crocodile's ^%g^. 

Mink from Captain Stansbury's collection. 

Weasel. 

JackalL 
' Fox. 

Skull of fox. ' 

Pair of fine albatrosses. . They remain for days on the wing. In Lalla Rookh, 
in the Guebres of fire worshippers, Moore says: 

<< To find man's habitatidn therM 
In her own silent fields of air.'' 

The skulls, it will be observed, are on the platforms of the specimens, and are 
the former occupants of the stuffed bead — the mode employed by the artist R. J. 
Pollard, in their preparation, having been to remove them entirely, and still give 
to the skin, when set up, the exact form and appearance of life. In this he has 
eminently succeeded; and the skulls are always tangible for anatomical compari- 
I0II8 with xieeut or fossil remains. 
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0as8 35. 

Skull and paws of a chimpaosee, or orang-outang, from Afriea.^->Dr. William 
Brown. 

Specimen -of rope made from the grass on the Gold coast, taken from a negro on 
board a slliver. 

Orang-outang, female. This hideous but remarkable speoimen is said to ha?« 
displayed great intelligence when liring, and was far from possessing a ferocious 
dispositiun. The question is, do they possess intellect enough, if civilized, to trans- 
mit their acquirements to their posterity — would they not, after some generations, 
relapse into barbarism? 

Red orang-outang, from southern part of Island of Borneo.— Capt Voorhees, 
U. 8. N. 

Various specimens of the Monkey tribe. 

KinkajoUj Mexico. — Lt Porter, U. S. N. 

26. Dasyurus penicillatio — the hanging vampire^ 

Opossum — Buenos Ayres.^— J. K. Townsend. 

The vulture bat. 

Green monkey from the coast of Africa. 

83. Petaurus vaguanoides. — Xew South Wales. 

84. Petaurus soirireus. , 
79. Kangaroo. — One of the wonders of Australia. In this remote part of the 

earth, nature having made horses, oxen, ducks, geese, oaks, elms, and all regular 
and useful productions for the rest of the world, seems determined to have a bit 
of play, and to amuse herself as she pleases. - Accordingly she makes cherries with 
the stone oa the outside, and a monstrous animal, aS' tall as a grenadier, with the 
head of a rabbit, a tail as big as a bed post, hopping along at the rate of five hops 
to a mile, with three or four young kangaroos looking out of its false stomach to 
see what is passing. Then comes a quadruped as big as a large cat, with the eyes, 
color, and skin of a mole, and bill and web-feet of the duek, puzaling Dr. Shaw, 
and rendering the better half of his life miserable, from his utter inability to de- 
termine whether it was a bird or a beast Add to this a parrot, with the legs of a 
sea-gull ; a skate, with the head of a shark ; and a bird of such monstrous dimen- 
sions, that a side bone of it will dine three real carniverous Californians : together 
with many other productions of nature, which fill us all with amazement and 
delight 

C)ld man of the ceast. 

Terbaa. 

Hats in t\\e different positions they assume in flying, or hanging on trees, barns, 
or other supports. 

Lower Shelf, — A large and curious collection of the bat tribe^ worthy the atten- 
tion of the scientific and curious visitor. 

Gasb 36. 

A numerous collection of prepared fish, reptiles, insects^ fruits, seeds, plants, 
rare shells, &c. 

Wall oppositb 36. 

No. 34. Tuckosee-Mathla. 

The visitor will have observed along the wall numerous portraits of Indians, but 
the most noted ones are only named, and they are placed too high up to discern 
the features closely. They were painted by order of the War Department ^ 

Gas* 87. 

Specimens of hieroglyphics, similar to those ilescribed by Gbampollion. 

33. The skull of the great African elephant Teeth in 'oxeelleiit praiervatlo*. 

Skulls of hippopotami. 

6kMU% teeth, from riv«r Niger, AMck 
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Mastoddn teeth, from Mavunna, Florida.— Walter Yonge, N. C. • 
Head of osprey. 
Skeleton of a Paradoxus. 
Box containing skeleton of aUi^atoFd 
Shark's jaws. 

1 . Skeleton of white-headed or bftld e&gle, the emblem of the Btar-spaniiled 
Oanner. s • . 

5. Swan. 

6. Common wild ^008«. 
Solander goose. 

''0. Ancient sknil, 

Oane, Otaheite. — J. D. Dans. 

1 to 90. Skeleton.-} of birds. 

21 to 23. Albatros ; several bills of same. ^ 

l^fiper .SA^/r.— -Skeleton of fewn, various deer honMk • 

Lowfr Shelf. — (hirious sknlls of the porpoise. 

42. IjarjTP ox horn from Missonri. 

.\ verv superior collection- of human crania; many of them collected by the tJ. 
S. Ex. Ei. from' the Pacific Islands, 52 Columbia River, P^ Ohenook Chiet 

12. ^3, 14, 15. SkulJs from an ancient cemeetry. — J. W. Couthooys. 

50. Mummy from Oregon, U. S. Ex. Ex. 

Crania ^wgyptica Or. Morton, of New York, says that the early races of nwn 
are now classified by the positive light of science. Some of the conclusions are, 
that (he valley of the Nile was peopled by the Caucasian race ; that negroes were 
in all historic periods numerous in Eg^t,* that their relative condition was towards 
the whites that of servants and slaves; that the physical distinctions of race are 
as far back as the oldest records of man, . 

37. New Zealand Chief, Pekea of Taunlia, of Noot-koo-koe tribe. 

Tattooed heads — one^ the head of the Fegee Chief, Vendovi. Notice, the features 
are decidedly different; hair In remarkable good preservation; teeth in very good 
order, and sharp, as they are filed with the shark skin, so as to keep them ready 
for use. The trade in these heads was so great that it was prohibited by law in 
1831, between Sydney and New Zealand. A chief called Shougi'is said to have 
grown quite rich, and many of his wars were encouraged and fostered by this 
business. In Governor Darling's time, the demand was very great. The Chief 
had been in England, and knew the prices paid there for them, and saw the collec- 
tion in the British Museum. It is thought, however, that many in the above col- 
lection are spurious, being prepared by the runaway convicts who had learned the 
manner of preparing them from the native medicine men These before you, in 
contravention of the law, were purchased from a. missionary brig lying at the Bay 
of Islands — perhaps the last place where one would hAve supposed a secret traffic 
of this nature was carried on. 4- penalty of fifty guineS being put in force against 
those who contravened the law, the steward of the brig invited the officers of the 
expedition into his private storeroom, and in a very mysterious manner informed 
them that he was the fortunate possessor of these two heads, which he would sell 
for $50 a piece, and bring them to some appointed place. They proved to be these, 
and received them for public and scientific purposes — beautiful specimens, and now 
are exhibited before you. 

123. Peruvian mummies; found in the bottom of an ancient mine in Pern. 
tJ. S. Ex. Ex. 
. Lower Shelf. — ^Head and vertebrai of an alligator. 

Egyptian mummies, partly uncovered ; one is quite black, the other has rather a 
brownish appearance ; has » full set of teeth, and are double all around. Cham- 
pollion the younger, and Dr. Young both arrive at the same conclusion, viz ^ that 
*ln order to procure certain advantages of sepalttire for the departed, it became a 
device of frequent recurrence to place fictitious inscriptions on the outer cerement 
of the mummified corpse. Ufider the reign of Rhamaees the Fourth, this vicious 
practice extended even to the sarcophagi, and lying like an epitaph had ite proto- 
type in Egyptian marble. At this period Gliddon says that the Konoretese, or 
modernly speaking undertakers, for a certain sum executed the embalmment, ea- 
relopment, and immuralment of «ny deceased l^owever humble, in any style, hoir* 
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attt ip^nd; and money, not merit, measured the funeral pomp and obitnary 
DlaKOiiment. Among the many objects which arrest the eye of humanity and 
sensibility, but upon which the ^aze of philosophy and investigation lingers, stand 
forth in prominent relief these artificial fossils of a dim period, so long devitalized, 
that the body merely informs us that its soul, too, is old. The spectator of the 
day and multitude which saw laid the corner-stone of the great Cheops, the listener 
to Memnon's v^ice ; one who gazed on the newly-wrought colossUs of the desert, 
and dwelt upon its soft sweet Coptic lineaments. 

The Hon. Caleb Lyon, in a legislative speech, 1851, points out the value of this 
corroborative knowledge, and its reference to biblical history — ^all history being 
riveted together, as closely as the physical sciences ; and observes at the same time, 
that wc should sedulously guard ourselves against false interpretations or surmises, 
instead of logical ratiocination. This remark leads us back to onr specimens. It 
is understood that Egyptian mummies have been purchased solely on account of 
the supposed combustible properties of the resin or bitumen they contain, to be 
used for firewood in crossing the deserts, and have been purchased by curiosity- 
mongers for sixpenny museums and Barnura showmen for exhibition as veritable 
figyptiaoa. All this was no doubt practised long before the visit of our country- 
man, Richard K. Haight, the explorer and,friend of the lamented Oliddon. These 
specimens, however, may be depended upon as genuine oriental mummies. It is 
said the distinguished' archaeologist and ethnologist, H. R. Schoolcraft, considers' 
them to be of an enormous antiquity ; the envelopes bone hierarchal, demotic, and 
encorial inscriptions — incontrovertibly proving the high rank of the body when 
in existence and quickened with life. 

" Cask 38. 

A numerous collection of preserved fish, reptiles, Insects, fruits, seeds, plants, 
rare shells, &c., contained in 371 jars and! bottles. 

This method of preserving extraordinary object*— newly discovered species of 
reptiles, or the monstrous anomalies of form which nature sometimes suffers to 
exist, in order that the regularity of its general laws may be more evident — is the 
most convenient and economical yet devised. The curiosity can be preserved in 
Any vessel that contains spirituous liquors of sufficient strength, and at leisure 
transferred to a proper glass jar and transparent alcohoU Such objects serve to 
exhibit the varieties of creation, and infinitude of the forms inhabiting it These 
make us acquainted with the animated creatures of foreign lands, and enlarge our 
minds by dispelling the narrow and exclusive views which limited experience and 
incurious observation are said to engender. With our knowledge, increases our 
admiration of the power of the Creator ; and our faith is strengthened by the 
enlargement of our ideas. However trivial and useless they may appear, they are 
still an arc of the great cifcle of Infinite Wisdom and adaptability ; and all evi- 
dence demonstrates the indispensable dependence of organized beings one upon 
the other, from their most elevated to their nethermost degree. . We admire the 
elephant, but the elephant is not indigenous : the little service he performs for us 
could be spared without inconvenience*, we would not receive it in exchange for 
our most innutricious grain or harshest f)*uit Yet he, in his clime, is of paramount 
and vital importance to its dwellers : and shares with creatures and firuits, and 
grains and insects, or even moths. Thus it is not colossal size or exterior beauty 
which should solely excite just wonder and a^dmiration ; but it is the wisdom of 
calling it into existence; the henignity of the hand from which it proceeded ; its 
utility to man ; the special want it supplies, and the void it fills. 

Over Cash 38. 

12. Full length figure of Captain Evans an eminent merchant of New Bnglaad 
when a colony. 
18. Portrait of Turkish bashaw. — Com. Rodgerau 
To the left of 38, bust of Robert Burns. 

Case 39. 
372 bottles containing reptiles and large insecti. 
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I 

RemoTod to oTer Entrance. 

No. 1. Picture pf Job and his Comforters, by Spagnioletti; presented for Dr. 
Gibbs, S. C.j by the Hon. Joel R Poinsett. 
Bust of Washington, on the south side. 

Case 40. 

In the case is a line collection of paroquets, mackaws, and foreign parrota 
generally. 
Centipedes negrorussos, from Bengal. 

Uuculus auratus, or the golden-winged cuckoo, from Senegal. 
No. 400, 399, and 398. Wren crows. 

495. Foreign hawks. 891. Native hawks. 494. Native and foreign do. 
306. Parrots. 303. Same. 382. Hawk. 320. Crested parrots. 

0^ 
Lower Shelf. 

Eggs of ostrich. Eggs of man^ varieties of birds 

Nest of the tailor bird. Humming birds' nests. Skull of a Flat Head Indian, 
with a green wren's nest built in the occiput; the body having been placed in a 
tree, the nest was built as we see it. 

In the Wituhto oppotite to thit Cote, 

MedaUioi)s in Plaster. Birds in profile, arranged with the natural feathers from 
life. • " 

Specimens of different foreign woods. 

Cask 41. 

The picture' No. 35, on the wall opposite to the north end of this case, is the 
Indian Chief, Waa-na-taa, painted by order of the War Department 

On the upper shelf, commencing at the right hand, east side*~we find the ooUec* 
tion made by Captain Lorenzo Sitgr^aves and Lieutenant WoodhuU, whilst making 
an astronomical survey of the Cherokee boundary in 1841. 

Ardea Egretta, the great American white heron or crane. 

Meleagris gallapavo, American wild Turkey. 

Ardea cnerulea, great blue heron from the Kansas river. 

Stryx otus, the long eared owl. Stryx ncevia, mottled owL 

Stryx nebulosa, barred owl. 

Falco Columbius, pigeon hawk. 

Falco Passeriufi, sparrow hawk. Falco Furcatus, swallow-tailed hawk. 

Blue Falcons, a pair of beautiful birds, rare in collections. 

Pipilojerythrophthalmus, chewink. Field fares. 

Linnets of 'the prairie. Field sparrows. 

Brown finch. Lanius, Or butcher bird. Southern warblers. 

Grey field lark. Prairie larks, (alauda magna.) 

Yellow throat larks. Red bird of the woodis. 

Crested warblers. Black throat linnet. 

Rice buntings, or Bol>>a-lin-cum, of New York. 

Middle thdf, (right ha/nd.) 

Picns rufi-ventris, red-bellied woodpecker. 

Lanius, or butcher bird, a miniature hawk. 

Oharadius pluvialis, golden plover. («ong shanked plover. 

Tringas, or sandpipers. Tringa interpres, turn sione. 

Sterna hirundo, great or swallow tern, put up in the act of flying. 

Crested quail, a very beautiful bird. Quails. 

Bttby-breasted hamming birds, oiale and female. 



Caprimulgus, goat sucker, from its supposed habits — now exploded. 
Cinerus, creeper. Muscicapa tyrannus, tyrant fly mtclier, or king bird. 
Charadius vociferns, kill-deer or kilMee. Falco punctatus. 
Onslow's warbler, named by Audubon. Yellow gorge warbler. 
Brown linnets. Grey finch. 

Lower shdf^ (right hand.) 

NuTOorius lonsforostra, long-bill^ curlew. 
' Ardea egretta, white heron of Louisiana. Ibis facinellus, glossy ibis. 

Tetrao umbellus, ruffed grouse or pheasant. Southern fox. 

(ireat American hare. Great American hare, young. 

Summer duck, anas sponsa. Prairie wolf, large fine specimen. All excellently 
sot up and prepared ; th«r attitudes life-like and natural. 

On the west side of 41, up[)er shelf, right hand, Falco Indicus, from the Jardin 
de Plantes, Paris. The bird called Falco Perigrinus, the Great-footed Hawk; also 
called the Perigrine Falcon — a rare bird, aiad the most daring as well as powerful 
bird of his kind. 

Falco Hyemetis, Winter Hawk, a pair. 

Falco lineatus, red-shouldered hawk. 

Falco lacopus, rough-logged hawk, or St. John's buzzard. 

Falco niger et lacopus, black and R. L. Hawk. ' 

Picus varius, yellow-bellied woodpecker. 

Picus Carolinus, red-bellied woodpecker. 

Green cprroa, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

' Middle Shelf. 

Corvus Americanus, American crow. 
Graculus, jackdaw. Bar-tailed Falcon. 

Turdus migratorious: Robin, or migrating thrush. This bird has become white. 
Tardus Polyglotis : many- voiced thrush, or mocking-bird, of Virginia. 
Accipiter Fuscus: red liawk. 
Turdus rufus, red thrush or thrasher. 
Turdus melodius: song-thrush, or throstle. 

Baltimore oriole. Sturnus preditorius: red-winged starling, or marsh black- 
bird. Great cow bunting. 

Gracula Quiscala: purple grakle, or crow blackbird. 
Lanius barbatus : bearded shrike, or butcher bird. 

Lowest tkelf, 

Stryx nyctea, great winter owl. Stryx, great horned owl. 
Stryx Virginiana, screech owl. Stryx nebulosa, barred owl. 
Stryx Americana, barn owl. 

Case 42 — tq)per tihdfy east stde^ 

White rook. Specimens of Jamaica birds. 

Picus principalis, American ivory-billed woodpecker; abundant in the souths 
west; emitd a sweet flute-like note when in flight 

S^ond thefff east side, 

A very beautiful collection of the trochilidees, or humming birds. Few varie- 
ties are found as far north as this capital, latitude 38^ 56^^. In the State of Kew 
York, only one variety has been described. South America, Africa, and Brazil, 
abound with these ornithological ikiries.' The great work of M. Lesson, published 
in 1832, describes 110 variettee of the trochilus, oiseau mouche. 

Sturnus preditorious, red-winged starling, called the commander — a whimsical 
name — ^given to it, however, by the great iU»tiiralisf,.Buffou. 
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Scarlet backed and crested cassicans. Stumella deserta, solitary starling, of 
lonely lark. Sturnus, sturnella, and alauda, being terms used by the different 
authors, in the classification of this bird. 

Agelaius cristatus, or crested weaver bird. Picus auratus, golden-winged^wood* 

pecker ; the high hole or flicker, or grebe. 

* 

Third thelf^ east tide. 

An extremely interesting collection of humming birds, comprising about fbrty 
varieties. 

Caprimulgus vociferus, the whip-poor-will. 

Caprimulgus Americanus, night hawk. % 

Caprimulgus Carolinensis, chuck-will' s-widow. 

These three birds live upon insects, and possess the power of spreading their 
mouths like a funnel. They are frequently called goat suckers, and were at one 
time really supposed to be addicted to the pastoral practice of sucking nanny-goats 
for a livelihood. 

Lowest shelf J east side. 

Californian partridges. African grouse. 

West side, upper shelf. 

Series of the alcedo, or. king fisher. ' Toucan, billed king fisher. 
Marsh king fisher. 

Second shelf, 

Aloedo alcyon, the belted king-fisher. 
Aloedo solitarius, the solitary king-fisher. 
Alcedo minor, the lesser king fisher. Australian king fisher. 
Some beautiful specimens of the merops, or bee-eater. 
Picus erythrocephalus, or red-headed woodpecker. 
Picus varius, or yellow-bellied woodpecker. ^ 

Picus villosus, or hairy woodpecker. 
Picus pubescens, or downy woodpecker. 

Picus pileatus, great crested woodpecker, sometimes most improperly termed the 
woodcock. 

Lowest shelf, west side. 

Japanese birds. The orlyx, or colin. 

Virginian partridge, or bob white). African quail. 

Wall opposite Cabs 42. 

Painting — Chinese village. 



^ Cass 43 — upper sheff^ east side. 

Turdus migratorious, migrating thrush. Robin. Sturnus nnicolor. 

Pastor roseus, rosy thrush — caUed the dove thrush and parson bird — ^a bird of 
song. 

Graculus religiosa. There a|re two birds (jackdaws) of this name, although 
probably different varieties ; if so, one is much larger than the other. The Javanese 
bird is a variety of the Minor, and imitates the human voice in a wonderfUl laasii* 
ner, far more perfectly than any of the parrots. 

Cnovias Carolinensis. .*•*.. 

n 
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Grotopbtgo of Cayenne, lo named from its tastes; prefers ticks to fruit and 
honejr. 

Second thdf^ eaH nde, 

Sylvia striata, black poll warbler. 

Svlvia Blackbaruio', Blackburn's warbler. 

Sylvia veger:?ii. • 

Sylvia Chredrenii. 

Sylvia castauea. bay breasted warbler. 

Sylvia rara et aiizura, blue fjrey warbler. 

Sylvia solitaria. blue-winged yellow swamp warbler. 

Sylvia or sylvicola virens,* black throat green warbler. 

Sialia Wilsonii, blue bird. This specimen is, however, white. 

Dendrocalaptes, of the family certhiadse. Tree climbers feed upon insects, like 
tlie woodpeckers. The name is derived from AtvSpQtf, a tree, and KaXcurw, to fr«t 
or injure. 

Sylvia dendrocalaptes, insert-catching warbler. , 

Musicapa tyrannus rristatus, great-crested king-bird. 

Musicapa oiivacea, red-eyed grecnlet, of De Kay. / 

Musicapa acadica, green-crested fly-cat<:her. 

Musicapa nigra, dark-colored fly-catcher. 

Musicapa Novaborc^nsis, white-eyed greenlet, of De Kajr. 

Musicapa, Buenos Ay res. 

Musicapa Trailii, Trail's fly-catcher. 

Troglodytes Ludovicianus, great Carolina wren. 

Troglodytes Americanus, wood wren. 

Troglodytes OMon, house wren. 

Troglodytes hyematis, winter wren. 

Troglodytes palustris, marsh wren. 

Troglodytes brevirostris, short-billed wren. ' 

African uppo. Bucco, or barbet, from Senegal. 

Musicapa tyrannus, tyrant fly-catcher. 

South end of eate. 

Ampelts Americanus, or bombycilla Carolinensis — the cedar-bird, or wax-wing. 
Wax-bills : among the most graceful and beautiful of the feathered race. 

ft 

Third thdf^ east side. 

This shelf contains a beautiful series of birds. Many of them are well known, 
but want of space |(recludes a description. Among them is Prytangra (estiva, the 
summer tanager, or red-bird. 

Corvidffi, or pies; many fine specimens. 

Corvus pica, American magpie. 

Lowest shelf y east side^ right hand, 

Chinese pheasant. Silver pheasant. 
Northern grouse. Western grouse. 

Tetrao cupido, grouse of the prairie, termed prairie-hen, or prairie-cnicken. in 
the West, and heath-hen, or barren-hen, in New Jersey. 
Tetrao umbellus, ruffed grouse, or pheasant. 
Pintado, or guinea fowl. Labrador grouse. 

West sidey right hand^ upper she(f. 

Foreign paroquets. Toucan. 

Nest of the agelaius, weaver grosbeak. 

Buwo, or barb«t, frpm Africa. 
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Second shelf J ^ff^ hand. 

Fringilla maritima, or ammodramns maritima, of Audubon. The seflrfiide finch, 
a bird of singular habits, first described by Wilson. It inhabits the low rush- 
covered islands on the Atlantic coast. When compelled by tides or storms to seek 
the main shore, it courses among the weeds and crevices with the rapidity and 
dexterity of a plover. In such cases,' it roosts on the ground and runs after dark. 
When eaten, it has often a fishy taste. • , 

FAgilla palustris, marsh finch. Fringilla rufa, red finch. 

Fringilla Savannah. Fringilla coelebs, chaffinch, or pinson. 

Fringilla albicoUis, whitie-throat finch, named by Gmel. 

Fringilla pinus, wood or pine finch, inhabits the forests of Siberia. 

Fringilla tristis, American goldfincn ; also found in Surinam and Jamaica*. 

Fringilla Ludoviciana. 

In all, there are at least 250 varieties of finches. . 

Loxia cardinalis, or cardinal grosbeak. Loxia socialis. 

No. 420. Melithreptus. — The male has red eyes, a small yellow tuft under each 
wing, and yellow plumage near the insertion of the tail ; the female neither red 
^yeSf nor this plumage under the wing. 

Melithreptus, or hQuey-eater, fine specimens, from Africa and East Indian seas. 
Ptiloris puradiscus. 

Third shelf. 

Series of meliphagi, or honey-eaters. These beautiful birds, called Meliphragidae, 
from extracting with their tongues the nectar of flowers, inhabit Australia and. the 
adjacent islands. They are of more sombre plumage than the families trochilida^, 
or humming-birds. They have a brush-like structure on the end of the .tongue, 
with which they obtain their food. Among those befbre you is the hooded honey- 
sucker, and the spotted honey-sucker. 

Nectarina inornata, or uniform colored nectar-sipper. 

Meliphagus auricomis, golden top knot. 

At the north end of the case, Birds of Paradise. 

Lowest shelf. 

Domestic fowl, game cock. 

Gallus Macartnyi, the fire-back pheasant ; a very rare and most beautiful bird, 
easily recognized by its buff-colored tail. Its other specific uame^ is the phwianus 
Ignitus, and it is one of the most untamable birds known ; domestication is sup* 
posed to be impossible. 

Peacock pheasant. 

Case 44 — upper shelf east side. 

Foreign Columbse, or pigeons. 

Middle skeif^ right handj 

Contains a number of specimens of our native Columbie, of which some are ifae 
Columba passerensis of Florida, or the ground dove. 

Columba migratoria, the American wild pigeon. 

The ring dove* The turtle dove. The wood' pigeon, resembling the English 
stock dove. 

Lowest shelf. ' 

Meleagris gallapavo, wild turkey; a superb specimen. 

Platalea, spoon-bill ; when completely roseate, no bird is more curiously beau* 
tiful. . * . 

Jaberu crane, from New Holland, Sand hill crane. Largo bittern. 
Blue bittern. 
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West tiikf upper tkelf, 

Ardea egretta, white beroa. Ardea cosrulea, blue boron. 

Middle skejf^ 

Extensive collection of waders, &c. ; many ft*om the Ticinity of the Potomae« 
Tringa alpina, red-back sandpiper. 

Tringa interpres, turn-stone sanidpiper. , .^ 

Scolopax semi-palmata, semi-palmated snipe. 
Scolopax, or willct; ''noisy creature," says PiU-wilI*wiUet. 
Scolopax noreboraoensis, red-breasted willet. 
Scolopax vociferus, tell-tale willet. 
Tringa cinerea, ash-colored sandpiper. 
Tringa solitaria, solitary sandpiper. 
Tringa macalaria, 'spotted sandpiper. 
Gharadius calidris, sanderling plover. ' 

Scolopax minor, English edible snipe. 

Scolopax major, woodcock, weighs from 7 to 8} ounces. The English woodcodc 
weighs Sometimes 16 oz. 

Lowest thelf. 

Herons. 

Ardea fiisca, appears to be the courlan. 
Pair of flamingoes. 

The picture No. 14, opposite, is a portrait of Don Vlncente, President of Mexico. 
No. 36, is a Chippewa Indian and child. 
A geological map of Ireland^ of great value and utility. 

\ Window otpositb 44. 

Specimens of Foreign Woods from rarious parts of the world, most of them 

labelled. 

Case 45. 

Numerius borealis^ northern reeve. . 

Ibis^ scarlet. Ibis, brown. Ibia, long-billed. 

Ibis, reUgiosa — ^the deified or sacred. 

Ibis found in the tombs at Memphis, Egypt. Procellarias, petz«l. 

Colymbus aciabi. Thallassadroma, sea coursers. 

Padiceps cristatus, from the Potomap. 

Rallus Virginianus, 1 1>„., ^« „«^«. 
Eallas elelans, ' |B«1 or score. 

Ardea nyctlcorax. Qua bird or night heron. 

Sea gulls. Sea gulls, from Orange Bay. 

Crow duck, Potomac. Walloon^ or great northern diver. 

Foreign crow duck. 

Common rail. Clapper rail. Ploven luid 'sandpipers. 

^ . 'Opposite to Case A^^r-On the Wall* 

RemoTed. 

Peasants. A valuable picture, painted in the fovorite style of the old masters. 
All the tints are harmonious without being confused, and of great depth without 
obscurity. The general hue produced by design and the lapse of time might not 
be observed in a cursory view ; but a close examination will amply repay the vir- 
tuoso for the time devoted to it. It is painted by Teniers. 

A fine old Italian painting — architectural piece with figures after the manner of 
Claude Loraine. -. . .♦ ...' •*•... 
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Cask 46. 

Hybrid duck, cross of muscorj and mallard. 

Mergus merganser, hooded diver. 

Fregata ac^uilus, man-of-war bird, principally found in the Ascension Islands. 

Young pelican. Xema, of Bonaparte. The ant thrush. 

Herring gull, old and young. Carunculated duck ; Caruncle^ a fleshy excres- 
cence. 

On the wall opposite, is a fine geological map of England, showing the ranges 
and tneasures of coal, metals, ka. The presentation of such yaluable works to our 
National Institute eyinceS the most enlightened liberality on the part of the donors, 
and are equally advantageous to the collection and to those who visit it for instruc- 
tion or recreation. 

Above Map, No. 15. Portrait of black Abraham. ' 



CikSB 47 — Upper shdf^ east tide, 

Cygnus Americanus, white swan, male and female. 
. American pelican. Black swan. New Holland. 

Great penguin. Chinese pelican. , 

.Sandwich Island goose. Upland gocise. 

Bustard goose. Antarctic goose. 

Second shelf. 

Anas valiseneria, canvas-back duck. 

Anas sponsa, summer duck. 

Anas aestiva, wood duck. Anas boschas, mallard duck. 

Anas albeola, buffle-headed duck. Anas marila, scaup, or blue-billed dttCk. 

Anas molissima, eider duck. Winter duck, &c. 

In all, 200 ducks are known and described. 

Lowta f^lf* * 

Diomede, or Albatross. 

Diomede exutana, wandering albatross. Black albntross. 

Wttl iidCf upper sheif, 

Canada goose. Loggerheaded goose. White front goose. Snow gooso 

Second nhdf, 

Sturna nigra, black Tern. Sturna himudo, great Tern. 
Bhynchops nigra—black skintfaer, or sheervater— the lower mandible macb tke 
longest. 

Fine albatrosses. 

Window 0pposU^ 4Y* 

Specimens of iron and mineral firom different SfigUsh fUma^es, e:diiUted at the 
world's ftdr, London, 1851. 

Portrait of P. P. Pritchljnn, speaker of the national cooncil of the Choctaw 
tribe. 

Casb 48» 

This case, from its striking appearance and value, forms a prominent feature in 
(he collection. Skeleton of an ostcich, s^veoioet lusitik--i»KimMl bj Mft. PoUMrd* 
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This pair of S. American adjutants were for some time alive at the botanical 
garden in Washington ; but probably could not survive the climate and change of 
habits. First, one died of the gapes, and the other followed. As it is, they are 
admirably prese^^'ed and stand together in death, poor things, looking far happier 
than they did when alive. 

The Argus pheasant. The tail is marked with configurations resembling eyes. 
The mythological argus had one hundred optics in his head, none in his tail. The 
helmeted or casquetted Burceros or Hombill, f^om Malacca. The rhinoceros horn- 
hjU. Great wood grouse, male and female, resembling in many respects, its con- 
gener, the Patagooian. Beautiful lyre-tailed pheasant. • 

^ , Opposite Case 48. 

Removed. . 

A Painting — ^has much merit in design and execution. Cupid, archer of the 
Cvtherean bow, aims at the heart of a maiden — albeit enthralled by the atmosphere 
of Paphos, she interposes her hand to avert the wound or guard her bosom from 
the deity's missile. The lover with gentle violence endeavors to remove her arm 
and speed the shaft to its target. She 8truggles--he resolutely strives. During 
this emblem' d scene and history of love, the son of Venus sits with watchful eye 
and poised arrow. Listen, ye fkir fatalities of the sons of men ! soon shall the 
twang of his amorous bow-string announce a wound that, always sure and always 
mortal, has never yet prayed to the gods for a cure. 

Bacchanalian cupids gathering grapes for the wine press, and other fruits — 
emblematic of peace and plenty. 

Case 49. 

California jay, (corvus cristatus,) California. 

Blue-headed bush shrike, India. Black-headed creeper. 

Dacnis (^^ancephala, blue-headed dacnis, one of the uectaranidae. 

Steller's jay, Oregon, several specimens. American crow. 

Australian crow. White eye-browed shrike. 

Pipra i^^bicola. red-crested or rock Mankkin from the Brazils. 

(^reen cock « the rocks. Black-throated shrike. Bearded manakin. — ^Braadl. 

Diamond bird, Australia. 

Turdus formiciverus, blue-winged ant thrush. 

Several good specimens of the above species. Hooded ant thrush. 

Blue- winged ant thrush. Rebins. Blackbirds 

Case 50. 

Pair of white headed or bald eagles. Virginia owls. 

Astur rufitangens. Falcon from the Fegee Islands. 

Millvago chemano. — Patagonia. Austjralian sparrow hawk. 

Australian marsh hawk. Black Brazilian falcon. Red-necked hawk. 
"■ Chemano kite. American owls. Javanese ketupta. 

Caracara eagles. Brazil. Caracara eagles, black. — Terra del Fuego. 

Caracara eagles, adult male. — Texas j presented by Captain McCaU. 

White falcon — Australia. 

Turkey bussards, from Oregon. 

Horned owls, from the East Indies. Bramin kite. 

American osprey, or fish hawk. American osprey, or fish hawk. — Oregon. 
, Pigmy hawk. The. great horned owl. The rusty owL 

The burrowing owl. — South America. Australian sparrow hawk. 

Xew Zealand hawk. Red-faced hawk, from Oregon. 

Red-faced nawk, from Pennsylvania. 

Waleatus leucocephalus, white headed eagle. 

Paleatus leucocephalus, a skeleton. Mississippi kite 

Black-shouldered Kite. — Australia. Australian gos-hawk. 

In this collection there are nearly three thousand birds. To describe them all, 
oY even point out all the leading dpecimenSj would reai^^ ^ volujue &i;expeedin^ 
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the patience of the visitor, or the exigencies of a visit, and a complete descriptive 
account of every object presented upon the shelves of this Institute would become 
^ a ponderous encyclopedia of art, of nature, and science. Such a work will, it is to 
be hoped, be prepared in due time, by competent persons under favorable auspices. 
This remark will apply particularly to the Conchology. 

Casb 51. Bemoved. ' 

Specimens of linen napkins. . . 

Articles made from cocoa-nut fibre, cloth, &c. 

A curious engraving of the Crystal Palace, printed on cork; there was a large 
collection of these prints exhibited, taken from engravings in the Illustrated London 
News; all from the London World's Fair. 

OvBE Case 51. 

No. 16 . The celebrated painting of Washington in his younger days, by Charles 
W. Peale, Esq. This painting was commenced at Valley Forge in the spring of 
1778. Peale was then a ca,ptain in the Continental army. Soon after the ^ first 
sitting the troops 'left Valley Forge, and pursued the British in their flight from 
Philadelphia towards New York. The painter took his materials with him, par- 
ticipated in the battle of Monmouth, at the close of June, and a day or two after- 
wards procured another sitting at New Brunswick. The picture was finally com- 
pleted at Princeton, and Nassua Hall is a prominent object in the back ground. 
The original of the sword upon the thigh of the chief in the painting, is innjase 24, 
(which see) and attests the extreme accuracy of the artist even in the subordinate 
parts of the picture. 

In Window. 

Figure of Daniel O'Connell, the great liberator, in the act of delivering his great 
speech at the monster meeting — '' Strike me to the heart, I am but one man ; fiber* 
ate my country, for she contains millions.'' 

Centre Case Articles from Brilislk Gkiiana, 
CAbS 52. 

Pine cone. 

24. Jars of fruits, plants, tendrils, &c.,^ preserved in spirits. 

Golden leaf tobacco. 

Beneath. — Pandanus fruit. 

Window. — Cast of Adelaide Kemble. Pyramid of shells — in windows. 

Vegetable marrow, a nutritious food. 

Case of patterns exhibited at the World's Fair. 

Same. 

Elegant specimens from the World's Fair — ^water-proof paper, silk fringes, and 
cords, crape dress stuflfe, fine specimens of minerals from the English coal mines, 
iron ores, basaltic i^ocks, with the tools of the miners, picks, chains, hooks, wedges, 
&c. 

Below. — Shells of U. S. Ex. Ex. Gum arabic — Fegee Islands. Fruit of the 
palm tree. Dragon's blood, New Holland. Stem of Lycus, Tongataboo. Stem 
of Bromilia, Chili. 

[Case 53 and 54, are seen after Case 1.] 

Casb 5 «, 

ft 

Is in the centre to the left hand from the entrance, lower end of the room, near 
the door of the model hall, containing numerous specimens of shell fish. Most 
of the following curiosities are from the U. S. Ex. Ex, Com. Wilkes, and are said 
to be the best collection extant. 

An Egyptian crocodile, or alligator. It is a popular idea, that there is a great 
diflFerence between the Egyptian crocodile and the Mississippi alligator. But upon 
investigatiott, an almost perftci similarity will be ftMxnd between the eaateTB peptlle 
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and its western congener. Specimens of both are here for compaHson. Dr. Dow- 
ler, a distinguished physician of New Orleans, has given a complete history of the 
alligator: an alligator more than 12 feet in length is very rare. A planter in the 
vicinity of New Orleans offered $100 for a specimen 15 feet in length, and was 
unable to procure one. They seldom attack the human race; but they are death 
Upon vagrant young porkers when they catch them rooting in the mud of our 
southern rivers. The head of the alligator is most repulsive, and grotesquely 
shaped : we should conceive it illy adapted to provide for its wants,- did we not 
learn that the upper jaw is provided with a joint, and is brought down upon its 
prey with the force of a dead-fall. It exhibits in its anatomical developments, the 
same wonderful economy and wisdom that is shown in the more beautiful and at- 
tractive works of creation. The tears of a crocodile, must be ranked among poetical 
myths, and have no foundation in truth. His tail is his principal weapon of attack 
and defence. The ancients believed that it had no tongue — hence its worship as 
the god of silence. Herndon says, the Amazon abounds with them, where they 
float about, looking like logs upon the water. 

Turtle from the Sast and West Indies. 

Fossil turtle. Testudo Indica, Linnaeus. Chelonia Oarello. 

Speckled tortoise. 

CAflfS 67. 

Grapsus. 

Dromio, hislissimar — Cape of Good Hope. 

Dromio — Sandwich Islands. 

Shells. Crabs. 

Box containing fang of the rattlesnake. Skin of the rattlesnake killed on the 
field of Palo Alto, April 2, 1847. . 

A prepared rattlesnake from Louisiana — ^Mr. Gayarre, late Secretary of State 
and historian of the State, says : 

The rattlesnake is dangerous only when in coil, prepartory io making a spring. 
They are very fond of water; plunging thdr heads in and swallowing large 
draughts at a time. They have been known to swim across the arms of the sea to 
change their residence. When in a state of excitement, they violently agitate their 
tail giving forth that rattling, which creates so much terror. When they intend 
to bite, nothing can equal the extraordinary appea^nce of the mouth; it appears 
as if the top of the head was cut off. lb. the spring of the year, they change their 
skin, and a new rattle appears annually. The last fragment of the old epidermis 
adheres to the new rattle. 

If the venQmous fangs are removed by forceps, they are said either to be repro- 
duced, or replaced by the growth of smaller ones, which have not till then been 
prominent. The young snake is mortally venomous before the appearance of the 
first rattle, which is not formed until the third year. Their bite is fatal to them* 
selves ; but having killed a rabbit or cat with the fang, they appear to swallow 
and digest it with impunity. They can fest for months; but require water. 

Boa constrictor. 

Bull frogs. 

Rattle-snake killed on the Chattahoochie river. ' 

Skin of the boa constrictor from Africa. 

Young alligator from Buenos Ay res. Skin of boa constrictor stretched on a 
board. 

Iguana f^'om Central America. 

Black-snake, water-snake, rattle-snake, in repose. Vipers. 

Chameleons from Egypt. These small animals are very little known, and very 
curious stories are related of them by travellers. 

As you see, they are a small animal of a few inches in dimensions, but capable 
of expanding its body with air, but not the leg and tail. It can change its color 
when it pleases to a dark green, light green, yellow, or purple ; sometimes one 
entire side will be bright yellow, and the other dark green ; at one time it will be 
spotted with green, at another, striped with yellow, again 4otted with black ; all 
of vbich cbwges itj^^ts m^.^ jpl^imv ««d, |k^ bffiam $• Vtoe4 Ql^t ia pee* 
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on insects. It takes cognisance of, sound, although it has no external orifice fbr 
hearing. 
Skin of a xery large boa constrictor stretched on a board. 

Casb 58. 

Echinus. Enalla cmarginatee. 

Numerous sentella. 

AsUnus numerous. 

Echinus mamillatus — Tongataboo. 

Unoeb 58. 

A very large shark, taken at the mouth of the Eastern Branch. The Eastern 
Branch is a stream emptying into the Potomac. The Washington navy yard is 
situated upon it, about a mile from the Capitol. 

Several jaws of the shark ; collected at different periods, from vaf ious localities. 

Colossal claw of a lobster. 

A ftiU size sturgeon. These are oaught in great abundance in the Potomac, and 
all the Atlantic rivers, and appear to follow the shad and herring in their course 
north . They also abound in the great lakes — and furnish an excellent food . Those 
of Lake Winnebago are esteemed superior to any of the fish in the neighboring 
waters, except the white fish of Michiliniackinac. On the Hudson they are termed 
Albany beef. 

Long curious remains of a sea monster. 

Several of the blades of the sword fish; the one of a dark color was found in the 
hull of the ship Splendid, Canton trader ; a piece of wood was cut out which this 
blade had penetrated about eighteen inches. The part in which the vessel was 
struck, was between the commencement of the copper and keel ; penetrating the 
copper, it had made its way through the outer plank of Norway pine, 3J inches 
in thickness, passing an open spaoe 10 or 12 inches', again through oak plank about 
4 inches thick, the point of the blade coming fairljr through ; the captain stated 
that near the Bahamas a shock was felt on board, which brought all hands on deck ; 
this no doubt was the time when the fish struck the vessel"; but finding no leakage 
ensued, the circumstance was forgotten, until the vessel was dry docked. 

Case 59. 

I 

CONCHOLOGY. 

On the case is the bust of the Hon. Peter Force, formerly mayor of this city, so 
well known as an eminent historian, was an active managertof the Washington 
Monument Society. The government has procured his serviqes to prepare and 
publish its archives and state papers. But in his multifarious and important labors, 
he finds ample time to extend a watchful eye and fostering hand over the National 
Institute, of which, also, he is the president. 

Near 58, in a case, are part of the artieles from Japan, sent to this country by 
Commodore Perry; they consist of pipes for smoking opium, cups and saucerSi 
bowls, fans, tobacco, gold and silver, doth, books, &c. 

Beneath. — ^Various specimens of fish. 

Dacty coptems, orientalis. 

Flying fish. Sea bat. 

Sea serpent — ^Island Martinique. 

Porcupine fish — Martinique. 

Frogs from Martinique. Skin of Porcupine fish. Sea horse. . 

[Casb 59 is described between 25 and 26.] 

Casb\61. 
RemaTed to case 28. 

Near case 60, is a model of the Bastile, that horrible prison which was destroyed 

ftt th« GQBuneaMin^at «f tbfi Fc««)4(.]:ev«||lvitl(M»»-^%c^ i^ 4)f wiiich, lA&^ette ,!«»• 
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eented to Washington ; and it now hangs in the hall at Monnt Vernon ; the model 
.was brought to this country, and presented to the State Department by the son of 
Lafayette. This edifice was commenced in 1369 by Charles V, and finished in 1 386 
by his successor. The pretext was a prison for State criminals ; but in reality, it 
was an instrument to perpetuate clandestinely all the atrocities of ^ corrupt and 
cold-blooded despotism. Upon the accession of Louis XVI, to gain favor with the 
})eople, the register was ostentatiously inspected, and. many prisoners set at liberty. 
One old man had been confined 4T years, and On his enlargement, found every 
human being he knew, dead. He repaired to the minis^ter, and requested to be re- 
imprisoned — his offence consisted in a criticism upon the King, repeated by an 
enemy of one, or parasite of the other. When the French revolution broke out, 
after a vigorous resistance it was razed to the ground by the populace^ July 14th, 
1798; only 7 persons were found incarcerated. 

Above Cask 61. 

Bust of Johii Yaughn, the venerable philanthropist ; he was consul at Phila- 
delphia for several nations, and spent a life time in acts of benevolence. Died 
January 1, 1842. RemoTed. 

Beneath are the fossil remains of the Arctic or North American elephant or masto- 
don, found in i\^ State of Missouri in the summer of 1843. The bones of these 
animals show them to have been of the most extraordinary size, and larger than 
any one known by recorded description. No animal through vague traditions 
has ever been known in the proportion corresponding to these remains. 

The humerous, or first long bone in the fore leg, is three feet ten and a half inches 
long, and three feet in circumference. Some of the tusks are in good preservation, 
and show that when entire, they must have been ten or twelve feet long, and thirty 
inches round at the root or insertion. The teeth, about one hundred in number, 
weigh, many of them, twenty or thirty lbs. They are about twice as large as any 
found in any museum in the world. It is impossible to give an adequate descrip- 
tion, or even sketch of this collection; they are objects of Natural History that 
should be seen by all who admire the wonders of nature, and especially by every 
American citizen who fe^ls an interest in the astounding phenomena, which, 
although buried in the New World, so much surpass any similar relics in the Old. 

Dr. Nott, in speaking of these fossils, remarked the absence of human fossils, 
and thought that, although they had not yet been found, we should not therefore 
conclude, that they would never be discovered. He also considered the discrepancy 
between the Bible and geology ; but thought the difference unreal. La Place and 
others had described the destruction of a planet which had been burnt. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

Casb 62. 

CONCHOLOGY— .East India Islands, or Malay Archipelago. 

Beneath Case 62, 

Are the presents from the government of Japan to the United States, brought homo 
by Commodore Perry, who was commander of the squadron sent to Japan, and 
who was successful in making a commercial treaty with that country, after its 
having been attempted in vain by other powers for many years, except the Dutch, 
who submitted to every indignity in order to carry on a trade with these people. 

Riffkt Hand. Spade shod with iron, with a description in the Japan language ; 
the general style of the workmanship of these articles is very fair. 

Drawknife. Mattock. We may learn something by the manner the handle is 
fastened to the iron. 

"Plough Coulter. Cases of Umbrellas and Sunshades. These are chiefly made 
of bamboo upon the same principle as our umbrellas, but the sticks do not bend in 
a curve. 

Paper Fabric. . House containing a domestic god for every-day use : these are 
suppossd to be useful to divert evil spirits, bad dreams, and minor calamities from 
thA hooaebold. A Urger one fiv tbs mote iMaltl^, twdwmiwi, Ac, with treUir 
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work 4n front. Still larger and finer for the high officers of state, nobility^ &c., 
with figures representing male and female figures, and grotesque figures. Good 
serviceable brooms, with bamboo handles, cocoa nut fibre, split, will ccTmpare 
favorably with our best Shaker brooms. 

Large blue ware, used only upon occasions of ceremony. Similar ware is quite 
common in this country, and known as Japan ware. 
I Cylinder of same, representing country scenes. 

Large Jar. Tea Cups. Covered dish. Square dish. 

Bell from a Temple near Jeddo ; the upper part ornamented with a double impe-. 
rial dragon, the national emblem of Japan. Beneath this is the orifice where the 
clapper was suspended. 

Wooden water cylinders. Table for fireworks. 

Rollers, called guz measures, each of a certain number of 7wa«oo*, or thumb' s- 
breadth, 14 of which form the common standard measure, or the oriental cubit. 
A Baskets, precisely similar to our ladies' ordinary open work baskets. 

Curious sticks used as castanets by beggars to call attention to their cries. 

Several cases shells, minerals, ores^ &c., nicely arranged and catalogued in Ja- 
panese. 

Paper from Lew-Chew, called Punka. 

Different specimens of paper. Paper fan. Small case containing cups. 

Red cups. Cream colored cups. 

Specimens of tobacco, mild, and of good flavor, neAtly put up fcit exportation, 
and is probably one of the articles that could be imported to advantage. 

Articles of dress stamped with flowers and leaves, colored and raised from the 
surface. 

Case containing valuable silks, plaids of various figures. The red is precisely 
similar to the pattern of some of the Highland clans of Scotland. 

A very fine specimen of cotton cloth. Venerable looking dolls; look very much 
^ like the new style of speaking dolls made of India rubber. 

Box of Papier Mache, richly ornamented.. 

The visitor who would like to see some of the more elaborate and costly presents, 
will find them deposited in the Presidential Mansion, where they, can be seen on 
application to the polite and gentlemanly doorkeeper. 

d73 to 1054. Cloth from the Samao Islands. 

Case 63. 

CONCHOLOGY. 

t 

Beneath^ 

Are specimens of cotton from the Amazon river, brought home by Lieutenant 
Herndon. Lieutenant Herndon was detached firom the U. S. ship Yandalia, in the 
latter part of the year 1850, at Valparaiso, in order to explore the Valley of the 
Amazon, as it was thought it afforded a wide opening for the extension of our 
commerce. He was directed to ascertain the present condition of the .valley, the 
navigability of its streams, the character of its inhabitants, kc. Accordingly he 
left Lima and crossed the continent. The result of his labors have been seen in a 
very able report published by order of the Senate — ^Ex. Doc. No. 36. 

Boxes containing Birds, Seeds, India rubber, wax, &c. 

Thirteen jars, containing reptiles, fishes, &c., from Trinidad. 

Jars and bales containing fine specimens of silk, cotton, and numerous articles 
from the Amazon': tobacco, idols, cups, baskets, specimens of cloth and loom; 
Rio Negro blow gun ; poison used in shooting from the blow gun of the paras ; 
blow gun, quiver, and arrows. ^ 

Several curious bows and arrows. 

,Casb 64. 

CONCHOLOGY from Tonga Islands, Fegee Islands, New South Wales, Samao or 
Nwfi^Uor'a Islaii4. . , . . , 
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21, &c. lodian pipes from the War Department, receired at different periods. 
A great many pipes of this collection have been in the hands and mouths of oar 
Commissioners of Indian affairs, Heads of Departments, general officers of tlie 
army, and Presidents of the United States. The calumet, during the progress of a 
treaty or solemn council, is lighted by one of the oldest and most influential war- 
riors or sachems, and after inhaling a few whiffs, the smoke of which he expels 
with an indefinable gusto through the nostrils, as well as the orifice by which it 
entered, passes it with a grave and abstracted gesture to the nexf in the circle,* or 
if a very important person is present and assisting in their delit>erations, he con- 
veys it to him by a sudden inflection of his body, and regains his seat with a 
dignified bound, stern foremost. In performing this feat — one of the most difficult 
in the polite ceremonies of Indian etiquette — three observances are necessfiity : to 
hold the blanket decorously round the person, not to wipe the saliva from the stem, 
and to present the calumet before it goes out. After it has gone round to each 
one present and concerned, the speeches begin. If the red man can have an 
audience, he will harangue for montiis on the same subject. If his audience should 
find it convenient to supply him with provisions, tobacco, and other desirable 
articles of personal consumption, he in turn would listen to them for several years. 
But the Indian^smokes habitually, and as th«y are a race not of continuous indus- 
try and frugality, but of rapid execution and profusion, the schemts of tlie chase, 
the plans of war, and the details t/i daily existence, are pondered and decided upon 
in these moments of abstraction and quietude. But, alas ! for the future. The 
energy, activity, and resistless restlessness of the white man follow the aboriginal 
as he retreats ; and he disappears before them, or rather, he ceases to exist. For 
the sum of Indians actually put to death on the frontier is, beyond all calculation, 
insignificant; and the quantity of red blood absorbed with the white is absolutely 
inapparent. The disappearance of the original inhabitants of the Western conti- 
nent is not the result of destruction, but a decaying atrophy, which nothing can 
avert, except the cataclysm of the Caucasian strain. The Indian, under certain 
fkvorable auspices, is generous without being essentially just ; his honesty is more 
a self-abandonment than discriminating integrity ; his courage is that of dexterity, 
practice and confidence : if daring, the impulse is desperation, not chivalry. He 
is rather continent than otherwise, but from mode of diet and constitutional 
idiosyncrasy ; he cannot be brought to stand a charge of the bayonet with the 
most crushing advantage of num&rs ; he is a brute and bully to his women, a 
blackguard when in liquor, and more cruel and ruthless than all the blood-quaffing 
demons of Scandinavia when fortune gives him the upper hand. 

Bows and Arrows deposited by the War Department. 

A birch canoe from the Sandwich Islands. — Presented to Commodore Chauncey, 
by Captain Bolton, and by him presented to the Institution. 

Fac simile of the inscription on Dighton Bock. It has been to the multitilde » 
matter of great curiosity, and to antiquaries a stumbling-block, for centuries. 
Some have supposed them the work of the Bed men ; others, of the Northmen ; 
the antiquaries of Copenhagen have made up their minds that the inscriptions 
were carved by the Northmen ; but Mr. Everett thinks not. Mr. Catlin has seen 
hundreds of such inscriptions in the Indian country ; had seen a high wall, some 
miles in length, completely covert with inscriptions of the same character as the 
Dighton Rock. 

Fishhooks; hurdle bats; knife and sheath. 

Models of canoes'. 

Model of the Gondola, a great race boat at New York. Sticks showing the 
Indian mode of counting. Model of the English barge Centipede, taken at the 
battle of Craney Island, June 22, 1815. 

Snow shoes. — ^The use is easily learnt. At first, they strain and &tigue certain 
muscles in the leg and foot ; but in a short time, the tyro will be able, if a good 
walker, to carry the mail over a prairie fcr thirty miles a day, and without seeing 
a human habitation from the dim morning when he sets out, until th^ dark night 
when he arrives at his destination. * 

War dab»-Ktf B(> giiHrf; «ffiflta^gr ia M «iMiiialw, w^ 
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and permita another to lam him orer the nose as hard aft he oan, and as often as 
h« chooses. So thej use them to beat the heads of the wounded and weak into 
what is called "pummice." 

Tomahawk— not as some suppose the name of a son of Blackhawk, but one of 
the most ^ective weapons known in Indian warfare. Many of the braves hurl it 
with extraordinary force, and incredible accuracy. Indeed if its blow is not fatal, 
the assailant has placed himself in a most perilous extremity ; for the warrior at 
whom it was aimed, springing on one side, seises it by the handle as it passes, 
and immediately swinging it around his head, returns it with unerring force at his 
enemy — the edge strikes first, and has been found sticking in the cloTen head after 
death. 

Facing the entrance to theleft^ and near the desk of the curator or officer in charge, 
is a bust in porpboretic marble of Ceres, the goddess of plentiful harvest, ^'spicea 
certa gerebat;" her head is covered with golden grain, and her countenance cir- 
ca mfused with benevolence and contentment. 

Above it is a bust in high relief of; Bacchus, the tutelar deity of the vineyard. 
The profile is of supernatural beauty. Both these master pieces of ancient art are 
from Pompeii, and are among the most attractive and meritorious features of this 
great collection. A duplicate Ceres, but on a smaller scale, is in the Vatican; and 
a similar Bacchus, much injured, is said to belong to the Duke of Buccleugh. 

On the opposite side, is a case containing a valuable collection of^old and silver 
specimens from Califoi'nia. ^ 

Native gold from Georgia. 
^ Quicksilver. . 

Quartz rock. 

Specimens from the mines of New Grenada. 

Cinnabar rock. — the parent mineral of quicksilver. 

A Talbottype of Capt. Creighton, one of the captains who rescued the crew and 
passengers of the steamship San Francisco. ''Be of good cheer, I shall stand by 
you." 

Print of the Crystal Palace. 

A view of the Maryland Institute, 'Baltimore. 

Bust of Clark Mills, the celebrated artist ; his most celebrated work is the casting, 
in bronee, of the ecmestrian statue of Qeneral Jackson ; it stands in the square 
opposite the White House. 

A most beautiful specimen of lithography and printing in colors, showing the 
American superiority at the World's Fair, London, 1851. 

Bust of William Norris. 

Bust of the venerable and excellent Amos Kendall«-«o long one of the most dis- 
tinguished members of General Jackson's Cabinet — an excellent likeness. 

To the right, in going out of the hall by the main entrance, are several objects 
of art well worthy the attention of the visitor and virtuoso, arranged on a platform. 
The mutilated figure is a small copy of the celebrated AppUo Belvidere — the beau 
ideal of manhood, strength, activity, and grace. Near it are two busts, by Clark 
Mills, author of the bust of Calhoun, purchased by the city of Charleston. These 
two bust-portraits are in plaster, and excellent likenesses. Although the names 
are not appended, it will not be thought indelicate to furnish them. One is Miss 
Hampton, of South Carolina, grandnlaughter of General Wade Hampton, of the 
Revolution; the other. Miss Fairfield. 

Several very beautiful marble statuettes were found in excavating the ruins of 
Pompeii, and were seen a short time ago by the author of this book in the Museo 
Borbonico., The city just mentioned was destroyed by an eruption of Vesuvius, 
in the reign of Titus, during the first century of Christianity. It occurred thus : 
an earthquake; a shower of ashes in torrents, with burning stones and pummice; 
volcanic lightnings; colunms of boiling water; seething-mud ; red-hot fragments 
of scoria. The darkness resembled that of a pent-up room impervious to light, 
says Pliny the Younger; and DiOnysius relates that the vapors of the mount 
resembled aWful and gigantic spectres floating along. Herculaneum, distant 18 
miles, received to its bosom, besides the above cited causes pf destruction, inunda- 
tions of molten lava. Thus perished the companion cities. . 

£ngraving by Dkdc, of the \ma Supper, by l^eooardo da Vinci. U is w«ll koowa 

BvAoved. 
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that the palm at snperioriflr lies hetween three great pictures — the Descent from the 
Cross, by Rubens; the Transfiguration, by Raphael; and the Last Sapper, of 
which we have the present beautiful line-engraving on copper. It occupied three 
years in the etching and cutting: possesses the utmost delicacy, with depth and 
boldness : and preserves all the expression of the original from which it was copied. 

The price of so much application and excellence was, unfortunately, the loss of 
eye-sight to the artist. The plate is accompanied by a key. The copies were sold 
for the remarkably low sum of $5. 

In a frame are locks of hair from distinguished heads — ^the Presidents of the 
I'nitcd StatoR, and foreign and native celebritiea. 

The Hon.Zadok Pratt is the member who introduced a resolution to print the ^ 

inventories of the Patent OflSce, and distribute the work among the people. Mr. ^ 

Pmtt has been a successful tanner, and is immensely rich. At his tannery, 
PrattsviUe, he has gigantic busts of himself on the grounds ; and the landscape ^ 

viewp of his possession portray him gazing contentedly upon the memorials of his * 

personal appearance. His full-length portait hangs in the Patent Office. The 
head of the painter, not of the subjot^t, is original : the figure, clothes, boots, and 
ey<*-glas8 are fac-similed from Lawrence's picture of Sir Robert Peel. A quotation 
from one of his Congressional speeches serves as a motto to the representation. 

r^ca^ng against the pillar, We see a pair of gigantic ell^ horns, captured by a 
hunter of Colonel Chouteau, of St. Louis. A few years ago a British officer in 
that city offered ten guineas for them, which was i;jBfused. 

No. 2. — Over the door of the main entrance, there is a very interesting picture 
of a Turkish procession repairing to the Mosque of .8t. Sophia, to return thanks 
for a victory over their enemies. It contains a large number of figures excellently 
delineated. St. Sophia was built for a Christian church during the Greek Empire, 
and i^ the oldest temple on earth erected to a true God. 

Below it, is the double headed eagle with a motto. 

The want of space has prevented a more minute notice of the other pictures, -^ 

especrially the Indian portraits. The history ftf the origin^s, however, is a matter 
of official record, and should be well investigated ; above all, at a moment when 
their outrages are Joecoming daily more and more violent. But a few years tigo, '*' 

Black HawK, a warrior of great natural i-esources and ferocity, over-ran the north- 
western border, and would have rendered it for generations % desert, had not a 
frontiersman of military genius and iron coiirage arisen to inflict such an appalling 
chastisement upon the savage forces, that the banks of the Mississippi have since 
been perfectly tranquil. 

The government at that time, still apprehensive of Indian wars and massacres, 
instead of looking for a commander among the regular regiments, very wisely / 

created a regular regiment for the successful leader against the Sac and Fox nations, 
and Henry Dodge Wame the colonel of the First Dragoons, U. S. A. Since then, 
the Federal Government and his own State have vied with each other in honoring > 

him. He is now an influential and revered Senator ; his brother, I^wis Linn, was 
,1 Senator from Missouri 'before him, and General Dodge, his son, is now a Senator 
from Iowa, with him. Well may the West be proud of its great men. * .. 

In the basement is the sarcophagus presented to General Jackson by Com. Elliot. 
General Jackson refhsed to receive it, and it was deposited here. 



COPIES OP LETPEilS RELATING TO THE SARCOPHAGUS. 

THIS 8ABC0PHAQUS 

■ I WAS TH« 

Repository of the Remains of the Roman Emperor. Alexander Sevems, procnred at Bey- 
root, in S]rria, by Commodore Jesse D. Elliott, 

Who brought it to the United States in the year 1839, on board the Fri^«te Ooostitution, and pre* 
sented it to the National Instiftite, as a resting-place for the remains of General Jackson. The 
Commodore at the same time presented the accompanying Marble Slab, a portion of the temple 
erected by Miltiades on the plains of Marathon, after his mmous rlctory over the Persians, in Uie 
year 490 B. C, where it was procured by the Commodore m person. 

COMXODOBS £IXI01T8 LBTIEB 07 PBBSEHTATIOV. 

Navt Yard; Philadelphu, April 8, 1845. 

GxNTLBMER : The interest which the National Institute has been pleased to take in the eventual 
bestowment of the remains of the Honorable Andbxw Jackson, in the Sarcophagus which I brought 
from abroad and deposited in your Institute, makes it my business now to communicate to you a 
I , copy of his letter of the 27 tb ultimo, lately received on that sulnect, with sentiments so congenial 

to his strict republicanism, and in accordance, indeed, with the republican feelings common to 
ourselves, he takes the ground of repugnance to connecting his name and fiune in any way with 
imperial associations. We cannot but honor the sentiments which have ruled his judgment 
in the case, for they are such as must add to the lustra of his chairscter. We subscribe to them our- 
selves ; and while we yield to their force, we may still be permitted to continue our regard to the* 
enduring marble, as to an ancient and classic relic, a curiosity in itself, and, particularly in this 
country, as the first of its kind seen in our western hemisphere. From it we would deduce the 
moral, that while we would disclaim the pride, pomp, and oiroumstances of imperial pageantry, 
• as unfitting our institutions and professions) we would sedulously cherish the simple republican 
principles of reposing our fame and honors in the hearts andaffectionsof our countrymen. I have 
now, in conclusion, to say that as the Sarcophagus was originally presented with the suggestion of 
using it as above mentioned, I' now commit it wholly to the Institute as their own and sole prop- 
-^erty, exempt from any condition. 

I am, very respectfully, yours, &e., 
^ JESSB DUNCAN ELLIOTT. 

To the PKisrDBirT and Directors of the National Institute at Washington. 



GENERAL JACKSON'S REPLY 

TOTHB 

OFFER MADE HIM OF THE SARCOPHAGUS FOR HIS BURIAL PLACE. 

Hjsrmitagk, March ^tht 1846. 

Dear Sir : Your letter of the 18th instant, tc^ether #ith the copy of the proceedings of the Na 
noNAL Institute, furnished me by their corresponding secretary, on the presentation by you of the 
Sarcophagus for their acceptance, on condition it shall be preserved, and in honor of my memory, 
have been received and are now before me. Although laboring under great debility and affliction 
from a severe attack from widch I may not recover, I mise my pen and endeavor to reply. The 
steadiness of my nerves may perhaps lead you to conclude my prostration of strength is not so 
great as here expressed. Strange as it may appear, my nerves are as steady as tliey were forty years 
gone by, whilst from debility and affliction I am gasping for breath. I have read the whole pro- 
ceedings of the presentation by you of the Sarcophagus, and the resolutions passed by the Btwid 
of Directors, so honorable to my fame, with' sensations and feelings more easily to be conjectured 
than by me expressed. The whole proceedings call for my most grateful thanks, which are hereby 
tendered to you, and through you to the l^sident of the National Institutfi. But with the 
warmest sensations that can inspire a grateAil heart, I xrST drcuns Accipmro tbx honor intended 
TO BR BEBTOWKD. I canuot oottsent that my mortal body shall be laid in a repository prepared ft>r 
an Emperor or a King— my republican feelings and prtnciplss forbid it— the simplicity of our 
system of government ibrbias it. Every monument erected to perpetuate the memory of our 
heroes and statesmen ought to bear evidence of the economy and simplicity of our republican in- 
stitutions and the plainness of our republican citizens, who are the sovereigns of our glorious 
Union, and whose virtue is to perpetuate it. True virtue cannot exist where pomp and parade 
are the governing passions. It can only dwell with the people, the great laboring and producing 
classes, that form the bone and sinew of our confederacy. For these reasons I cannot accept the 
honor you and the President and Directors of the National Inbtituti intended to bestow. I oan- 
Bot permit tof remains to be the first in ihese United States to be deposited in a Sarcophagus 
made for an Emperor or King. I again rep^t, please accept for yourself, uid convey to the Pres* 
ident and Directors of tihe National Institute, my profound respects for the honor you and they 
intended to bestow. 

I have prepared an humble depository for my mortal body beside that wherein lies my beloTed 
wife, where, without any pomp or parade, I have requested, when my God calls me to sleep with 
my fitthers, to be laid, for both of us there to renuiin until the last trumpet sounds to call the dead 
to judgment, when we, I hope, shall rise together, clothed with that heavenly body promised to 
all who believe in our glorious Redeemer, who died for us that we might live, and by w hose 
•Umsment I hope for a blessed immortality. 

' I am, with rest rtspeot, your friend and follow citisen, 

ANDREW JACKSON. 

^f^w siHpHVa ^P* M^e viVBvHPvhala ^f^^^V^NV IV^VV^WV m*^VV^^'4 
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I would here state that the majority of the plants in this list are the results of 
the United States Exploring Expedition, commanded hj Captain Wilkes, with 
several additions by other officers of the navy and army. Mr. Brackenridge, by a 
judicious system of exchanging, has obtained many important additions. S^eral 
of the plants first discovered by the expedition are now to be found wherever an 
exotic collection exist?: as an example, I may cite the beautiful Gloxinea Rubra. 
&C. This system of exchanging should be further extended. The indigenous 
plants of this country coald be readily exchanged for useful plants from other 
countries. 

The ConserTatories are situated in the sqniure immediately in front of the Capitol, 
west side, designated the Botanical Garden in the plan of the city approved of by 
General Washington — a purpose for which it is well- adapted. A sj^stematical 
natural arrangement of indigenous, medical, and other useful hardy plants could 
be formed in it, which would be of great benefit to &e collegiate institutions of the 
District, and would assist in making Washington, with its libraries and museums, 
what might be called the City of Il^erenoe. 

The Exploring Expedition green-houses removed from the Patent Office have 
been located here about four years. 

I may here state that the seeds from the collection are gathered, and, together 
with such plants as can be spared, are distributed to the order of the chairman of 
the Joint Library Committee, the Hon. J. A. Pearce, Senator from Maryland, and 
Captain Wilkes — exchanges being managed by the superintendent. 

The first object of interest that attracts the visitor on entering the large Con- 
servatory, is the Caffer Bread Tree, called ij botanists Zamia horrida; a sago-like 
substance is extracted from the stem of this and several other species of Zamia at 
the Cape of Good Hope, which is buried in calf-skins for several weeks, to soften 
it; it is then kneaded with water and made into bread. Surmounting this tree 
are two species of Araucaria: the one to the right, Braziliana, grows in large 
forests in South America; this may also be called a bread tree. The Indians take 
the seeds of this and another nearly allied species, called Imbri<iata, (a fine specimen 
of which may be seen in the Smithsonian grounds,) and make them into bread. 
The seed is borne in a large cone. A large tree is said to bear sufficient to main- 
tain a family of sixteen persons. The other tree to the left is the famous Norfolk 
Island Pine, (Araucaria excelsia.) This is said to be one of the largest growing ; 
it certainly is one of the most beautiful trees known to botanists. , . 

Turning to the left, you will find the Palm Tree of Scripture — Phoenix dacty- 
Iifera, or date palm. Jericho was called the City of Palms, from the numbers of 
this tree that grew in its vioiiuty. At the feast of Tabernacles, the Jews were 
directed to make their booths of goodly palm branches; and to this day those 
Jews who IfVe remote from the countries where they grow make strenuous efforts 
to obtain them, sometimes paying 50 cents a leaf for them. In the South of France 
it forms a staple article of trade to supply the Dutch Jews, and others who adheoe 
strictly to the letter of the law. •;-,-♦, ^ , 
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Tlie iHustrioufl traveller, Dr. Clarke, writing of this tree, sa^s: A consideraDle 
portion of the inhabitants of Arabia, Eg^rpt, and Persia subsist almost entireljr on 
its fraits; as a luxury, they make a conserve of them: on its ground stones and 
abortive fruit, the camels are fed; flrora its leaves they make baskets, bags, brushes, 
mats, kc'j from the trunk they make cages for poultry, fences for gardens; the 
remainder serves for fuel. From the sap a spirituous liquor is obtained ; it is said 
to be used for 360 different purposes. I may here express my surprise that no effort 
(so &r as I can obtain information) has been made to introduce this valuable tree 
into the Southern States. I feel confident it would succeed: wherever the palmetto 
grows it should be tried. My kind Mend, the Hon. David A. Reese, from Georgia, 
informs me that there are seye^l srowing in his garden, planted by his grand- 
daughter; the seed being obtained mm dates presented to her, which it is Intended 
to test this winter by leaving them uncovered. The Hon. Caleb Lyon, of Lyons- 
dale, a gentleman of varied travelling experience, and a close observer of nature, 
well qualified to judge, declares it as his opinion that until the camel and the date 
palm are introduced in Kew Mexico, that Territory is comparatively worthless ; 
whether it will succeed or not is a query which can only be answered by experience ; 
it is an experiment well worthy of trial, particularly the dates, as seed can be 
obtained for a few cents in almost every fruit store. They require ten years to grow 
to maturity;* after that, they go on fruiting for thousands of years; bearing from 
one to three hundred weight. This tree is what botanists call Dicecius, that is, it 
bears stamens or male flowers on one plant, and pistils or female flowers on the 
other ; to secure a crop, the Arabs take the male clusters and hang them over the 
female flowers ; they also preserve the pollen dust from year to year. At the season 
when this is done, a feast is held called the Marriage of the Palmf, which is and 
has been the frequent theme of song and story. One account gives a glowing 
history of two trees, male and female, that grew 15 miles apart ; nevertheless, 
impregnation took place — ^the wind having lent its kind assistance. Delile, in his 
Flora of Egypt, says the date bore no fruit in the year 1800 ; the French and Mus- 
sulmen being then at war, agriculture was neglected — no marriage feast took place. 

The next interesting plant is the Strelitssia Beginse, or Queen plaot, or bird of 
paradise flower, so called from the resemblance of the flower to the plume of that 
bird. There are here four species of Strelitzia, all from the Cape of Good Hope. 

The majestic fbliage of the Banana 'or Musa at once strikes the eye of the visitor. 
Bananas are one of the characteristic features of a tropical vegetation. Humboldt 
says, groves of bananas form the ornament of the humid regions of the torrid zone, 
and their fruit the chief subsistence of the ^natives. This is probably one of the 
most productive vegetable inhabitants of our globe ^ 1,000 sqnai:^ feet of ground 
will produce 4,000 pounds of bananas annually ; and if nothing but the fruit is 
removed, thirty years after tiie plantation is made, the ground will be richer than 
at first; The visitor will notice several kijids: here is the Mnsa Oavendisha, (best 
suited to hothouse culture from its dwarf habit,) Musa Ooccinea, both from China, 
with one or two others from the West Indies. 

Opposite the banana stands the Tutui tree, (Aleurites triloba,) from the Society 
Islands ; also called Candle-nut tree, from the fact that the natives of these islands 
formeriy used the nut as a substitute Ibr candies to light the cabin ; they also use 
the juice to tattoo themselves. 

N^&T the centre of the building stands a Fan Palm (Latania borbonica) a small 
specimen ; a much finer specimen exists in the collection of W. W. Corcoran, Esq., 
with many other rare and valuable plants not to be found in this collection. In 
my opinion, the greatest display of horticultural skill by Sir Joseph Paxton, the 
knighted gardener, was the successful removal of a specimen of this tree, weighing 
13 tons, in height 35 feet, from the nursery of the famous Loddiges at Hackney, 
to the Crystal Palace at Sydenham, there to form one of the greatest curiosities of 
that magnificent palace. 

Speal^ng of the London prystal Palace reminds us of the New York odiUce^ If 
the government were to purchase that structure to form the exotic department of a 
first class botanical garden, it would be of the greatest importance in developing 
the resources of this country, with its varied climates dhd its vast UAdevelo|)ed 
agricttltaral reaourcss. As an illu^atioa of this remark, I will sketeK ^»e history 
<^ the coffee plant, of which there are here several tpecimensc 
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The first discoverer of the use of coffee as a beverage is unknown. Anout the 
middle of the 'fifteenth century, it is said, it came into general use in Arabia; near 
the end of that century, it reached Mecca; here it met a host of opiKtnents, con- 
blsting of theologians, physicians, and juria-consults, who declared it bad for the 
constitution. About the middle of the sixteenth century, it reached Constantinople. 
Here, coffee-housps were opened, with convenient couches for conversation, chess 
playing, ic; but the priests became jealous : the coffee-houses were more frequented 
ihan ihe mosques; consequently it was declared opposed to the Koran; and the 
cotiee-houses were closed. Between the years 1660 and 1670, coffee began to \te 
used in Marseilles; it shortly afterwards found its way into Kngland, meeting, like 
most good things, friends and foes everywhere. 

In the year 1713 the Dutch Governor of Batavia sent to Amsterdam several -^ 

coffee plants. Next year, one of them found its way to the Jardin des Pluntes in 
Paris, where it \vas prized as a great curiosity. Several plants were raised ; one 
ot these was «ouvoyed in the year 17^7 to Martinique, in the West Indies, by 
Declieux. The ship in which he sailed was detained by stress of weather; fresh * 

water became scarce ; to save his plant, ihis truly noble man suffered himself, and 
watered the coffee plant ; from this single plant all the coffee trees of the West 
Indies and Brazil are said to be derived. The above facts need no comment ; the 
botanical curiosity in the Paris garden haa certainly assisted in developing the 
resources of the above named country. Brazil is said to produce 17<>,000,000 pounds 
wlfee annually. 

.The history of many of the now indispensables would further illustrate the ne- 
cessity for, and importance of a iirst class national garden. For a botanical garden 
from its very nature is a national garden. But to proceed : On this side — you will 
see several specimens of the brilliant Christmas Flower from Mexico, first intro- 
duced to the scientific world by the late Mr. Poinsett, and by botanists cabled after 
him, Poinsetta pulcberrima, or pretty Poinsetta. Here also is ihe Henna Plant, 
(Lawsonia inermis,) from Palestine; a perfumed extract from the flowers of this 
plant was used by the Jews in religious ceremonies, a dye is obtained from it with -«' 

which the Orientals stain their persons. Next is the Water Lemon of the Indies, 
Passiflora Laurifoiia. ^ 

1 would call the attention of the visitors to the curious Screw Pine, a species of 
Pandanus, with its curiously-arranged leaves, like a cork screw, and its roots mid- 
way in the air seeking mother earth. Surmounting this is the Brazilian trumpet 
flowers (Bignonia venusta.) 

We have now arrived at a tribe of plants the most curious in the vegetable king- 
dom. I allude to the orchid family, or air plants^ as they are sometimes called. 
They grow on living and decayed timber in warm countries ; their roots being 
simply adhesive, they depend for support on atmospheric moisture. There are 
several, however, that grow in the ground : these are called terrestial orchids, of 
which the lady's slipper is a familiar example. This mimicking tribe with flowers 
resembling moths and buttcriiies, doves and monkeys, and even man himself, aye 
And even his skeleton, to say nothing of flies, bees, bulls and tigers, shells, shoes, 
Ac. The collection here is small. Still there are some worthy of notice — such as 
the Dove plant, (Peristeria elata,) or lofty dove plant, (Guttata,) or spotted dove .« 

plant, or Holy Ghost plant, as they are also called, (a translation of the Spanish 
name Espiritu-santo,) from South America. The butterfly flower, (Oneidium pa- 
piiio,) lately brought from the Island of St. Thomas, by Photius Fisk, chaplain U. 
8. Navy. The Vanilla plant, (Vanilla aromatka,) that furnishes the aromatic 
bean, an article of commerce in Mexico, together with Stanhopeas, Cattlepas, Epi- 
dendrons, Dendrobiums, and several other named and unnamed species, chiefly 
from Brazil. 

Surmounting the orchids, is the curious Pitcher Plant, Nephenthes distillatoria, 
from China, Ceylon, and other parts of IndiA. The popular descriptions of this 
plant perpetuate an error that requires correction.' It is stated that the pitcher 
opens and shuts for the reception and retention of moisture ; a glance at the pitcher 
will show the absurdity of this impression: the orifice of the pitcher rolls back 
immediately after the first opening of the lid, thereby making it impossible for the 
lid to occupy again the same position. Previous to the opening cf the lid, the 
pitchers generally contain more or less water; this fluid ha^ frequently quenched 
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tbe thirst of the weary traveller in the country where they prow. Monkeys often 
resort to them for the same purpose; they are hence called Sfonkey cups in India. 

Near the pitcher jjlaut stands the Cinnamon, {Lauris cinnamomium,) a native 
of Ceylon; this valuable spice tree was so rigorously protected by the Dutch when 
in ]X)3session of that island, that death was the penalty awarded, and mercilessly 
inflicted, on any one who should willfully injure a cinnamon plant, or sell or give 
.".way a single piece of it. To keep up the price, the govermnent used to destroy 
thousands of dollars worth of the spice, when the supply exceeded the demand. 
I^sides Ceylon, the cinnamon also grows in Malabar, Cochin-China, Sumatra, and 
some other islands of the East Indian archipelago. 

Next to this tree stands the far-famed Bohan Upas Tree, (Antiaris toxicaria.) 
The sap which exudes from this tree when wounded is used by the Javanese to 
poison their arrows, both for war and the chase. The Dutch, before their conquest 
of Javfi, suffered severely from those deadly weapons ; the poison Is said to act 
violenth' on the heart; animals killed by it are eaten by tbe Javanese. In a series 
of experiments with this poison, an ape, wounded with an envenomed instrument, 
died in seven minutes; a cat, in fifteen minutes; a buffalo, in two hours and ten 
minutes after the introduction of the poison. The Dutchman, N. P. Foerch, who 
published the tale " that this tree only grew in a valley surrounded by high hills 
on all sides; that a circle twenty miles in diameter around it was entirely barren, 
not even a blade of grass to be seen; that malefactors under sentence of death 
A^ere allowed the chance of saving their lives by cautiously approaching the tree 
when the wind was favorable, and bringing from it a box of poison — which poison, 
being valuable, was a source of revenue to the emperor — but that, unluckily, scarce 
two out of twenty ever returned; that birds flying over it were killed by the 
effluvia, with several other minutely-detailed circumstances equally fabulous," — 
also states the following, which appears to be the only authentic part of his narra- 
tive: "In the year 1717 I was present at the execution of thirteen criminals, wives 
of the Sultan, condemned to death for incontinence; they were tied to thirteen 
stakes; their breasts bared ; the executioner then produced an instijument resem- 
bling the lancet of a horse farrier, poisoned with the juice of the upas tree, with 
which he lanced their bretists. I was struck with astonishment ; the whole were 
dead in sixteen minutes." The taljB of the above-named gentleman, that this tree 
grows solitary and alone, is fabulous in the extreme ; thejf grow amongst the most 
luxJti riant vegetation. There is, however, in Java what is called the Poison Valley, 
or Upas Valley; upas, in their language meaning poison — dangerous to animal life 
from a superabundance of carbonic acid gas. See an interesting account of this 
valley in a popular little volume styled The Chemistry of Common Life. 

Behind the Upas-tree stands a much-esteemed fruit called Avocado or A^igator 
pear, (Persea gralissimn,) from the West. Indies, Cuba, &c. An effort is being 
made to introduce it into Florida. Near it stands the Chilian rope plant, (Four- 
croya gigantea.) 

On the opposite side will be found the Black Pepper, (Piper nigrum,) from the 
East Indies. The berries of this plant make the common black pepper; cleared 
of their outer coat, they make the white pepper. Near it stands the 

Sugar Cane, (Saccharum officinarum.) About 800 years ago, sugar was carefully 
administered as a drug; now it is — what? a necessary or a luxury, as you will. 
Want of space prevents me entering into the history and statistics of this plant. 
One statement, published in the Baltimore Sun of January 25th, is worthy of dis- 
semination, namely, that 15,000 pounds per acre can be raised by the application 
of guano on poor land. Further on stands the 

Buonaparlea juncia, from Peru. The Hedychium Gardneriana, or Gardner's 
sweet snow flower, from the East Indies. 

Here you will observe the India rubber tree, (Ficus elastica.) This kind of tree 
is the chief source of the India rubber of commerce. Nevertheless, it is furnished 
by several ol her kinds. 

' I would now call the attention of the visitor to the Ferns; their beautiful forms,, 
curious veination, and minute seeds, (or spore as they are called by botanists.) 
regularly arranged on the back of the Frond deserve attention. Shakspeare says ; 

y We have the receipt of fern seed, 

We walk invisible.— UsiTAY IV< ■ ; : 
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The most ■enrious is the Stages Horn fern, (AchrostichiaBi gmnde,) from K«ir 
Holland, bea«tiftiUy figured in the second Tolame of Ckptain Wilkes^ Narratire. 
Tbe collection is chiefly from New Holland and the West Indies. 

Oppoflite tbe ferns stand three Mangos, (Mangiiera Indica.) Mangos grow fifty 
feet high ; they are cultivated everywhere in tbe tropics, being considered next to 
the Mangosteen and Pine Api^e, one of the most delicious tropical frnita ; there are 
several varieties arranged in nnmerical order instead of the commemorative and 
descriptive system we adopt with apples and pears. 

Trained on the wire is the Passifiora piinceps; Passiflora qoadrangularis, or 
Granadilla of Jamaica ; tbe Aristolocbia gigas, or Giant Birthwort, from Guate- 
mala. Again opposite stand the Cheramoyer Annona Gheramolia, or soft-flroited 
Custard Apple. This fruit is considered by tbe Peruvians not inferior to any fruit 
in the world ; it is a native of Peru and New Granada. Also the Annona muri- 
oata, or Sour 9op: this species is chiefly eaten by the negroes in its native country, 
the West Indies, and many other places in South America. There is one species, 
the smooth-fruited custard apple, a native of Carolina. 

Situated in different parts of the house are Ardisia Elegans, (elegant spear head,) 
from the East Indies. 
. The Leaf Plant, (Bryophyllum ca)ycin«m,) from the East Indies. 

A leaf of this plant laid down on any damp soil will throw oiH young plants 
all round. 'Also the Sensitive Plant, (Mimosa sensitiva,) and the Humble Plant, 
( Mimosa pudica.) Shelley, in his beantiftil poem on the sensitive plant, graphically 
describes it when he says : 

The sensitive plant has no bright ilower } 
Radiance and odor are not its dower. 

Speaking' of its going to sleep as it is popularly termed, he says : 

The sensitive plant was the earliest 

Upgathered into the bosom of rest ; 

i A sweet child weary of its delight ; 

The feeblest and yet the favorite ; 
Cradled within the embrace of night ' 

We have now arrived at the Cycus Kevolnta, or Sago Palm as it is erroneously 
culled. The Cycus is cultivated in Japan and China as a staple article of diet A 
kind of sago is procured from the Interior of the stem, a small quantity of which 
is said to be sufficient to maintain an individual for an almosf incredible length 
of time. It is held in such esteem by the Japanese, that they interdict tbe expor- 
tation d9 it from their dominions. A magnificent specimen of this tree, cultivated 
by tlie hands of General Washington, is to be seen at Mount Vernon. This tree, 
if il meets no accident, may be a living illustration of his refined taste thousands 
of years hence. Trained on the wire behind the cycus is the Beautiful Passiflora 
Loudoni j on the other side of the door is the Passiflora alata, from the West 
Indies. 

There are many other plants well worthy of notice, such as the Ti plant, a spe- 
cies of Draccena or dragon blood-tree, (not Draccena terminalis.) a species called 
Ti, by some botanists. The Zebra plant, (Calathea zebrina.) The Coco de Chile, 
• ( Juboea Spectabilis of Humboldt,) the only palm indigenous to Chili, lately added 
to the collection by Lieutenant Gillies, of the XJ. S. Navy ; also several species of 
leaf Cactus, or Epiphyllium ; among them, the magnificent night-blooming Epy- 
phylliuns, phyllanthus, and Hooker, from S. America. 

But we l^ve already outstretched the space allotted to us — so, with your per- 
mission, kind reader, we will pass on to the Acacia House. 

Smiling there, 
The Acacia waves her yellow hair; 
JLonely and sweet, nor loved the less 
t For flow'ring in a wildemess.— 3fi0ore'« Lalla SooM. 

Tneve mn hers upwards of thirty species of Acacia, chiefly from New Holland* 
Botanists enumerate over 300 species of this genus, many of them are very beau* 
Ufal^ ^Nwrttolarly tbe Aatfacalim » | t fl i MW 
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A tcee, supposed to be a species of Acacia, popularly called Mnsqaite tree, has 
been discovered to yield a substance similar to the valuable gum arable. For an 
interesting account of this, see an article from the Washington Star, in volume 10, 
page 88, of the Scientific American. 

The Arabian gam is obtained from three species of Acacia that grow in the 
sandy deserts of Africa, Arabia and other parts of Asia. It is highly nutritious, 
six ounces are sufficient to maintain a. man for twenty-four hours. The Moors at 
the harvest, and during their journey to the fair where .they dispose of the gum, 
live almost entirely on it; the subject being of commercial importance is worthy 
of prompt investigation. 

Amongst the Acacias, will be found the New Zealand tea, (Leptospermun sco- 
parium,) used successiully by Captain Cook, when on that Island, to cure the 
scurvy which prevailed among his crew during his voyage there. It is said to be 
agreeable and wholesome if not made too iitrong. It might succeed well on our 
Southern sea coast. 

Here also you will observe the Carob tree, also called St John's bread, (Cerato- 
nia siliqua,) a native of Palestine and elsewhere. The pods of this tree are sup* 
posed to be the '^ husks which the swine did eat," alluded to in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. A pulpy substance surrounds the seeds, somewhat resembling 
honey ; it is, hence^ by some, supposed to foe the locusts and wild honey fed on by 
St John in the wilderness. This substance is made into a liquor of some repute 
in Cairo. The Algeroba bean, as it is called in Spain, is extensively cultivated in 
that country ; in the war there in 1811 and 1812, the British cavalry horses were 
almost entirely fed on it Here also is a small collection of Heath and Epacris, 
from the Cape of Good Hope and Australia ; a collection of Cacti) chiefly from 
Mexico, amongst them several of the night-blooming cereus. 
^ Here, also, will be seen small specimens of the American Aloe, (Agave Ameri- 
cana,) the so-called Century plant From several species of Agave, called Maguey 
in Mexico, a kind of liquor is obtained, which, when fermented, is called pulque, 
disagreeable from its odor at first to strangers, but is said to improve on acquaint- 
ance. The liquor is obtained by cutting out the young flower stalks and in«er 
leaves when they begin to start into flower, which, if I am rightly informed, occurs 
in some kinds on an average every seven, and in others, every twenty-one years ; 
the sap intended to develop the flower, flows into the bole made, and is removed 
at intervals. From the pulque, an intoxicating brandy is made. F^om both roots 
and leaves st fibre is obtained, called pita thread. • The leaves also furnish a sub- 
stitute for soap. A large variegated American Aloe will be found in the Camilla 
bouse. There you will also find (thanks to the professional popularity of Mr. 
Birackenridge) a good cc^ection of Japan roses (Camilla Japonica) and Chinese 
Azaleas. Here also will be found New Holland Banksias, (Banksia latifolia spinu- 
losa serrata, &c.) The Warrior's Plume, an excellent descriptive popular name, 
for which I am indebted to the Hon. Mrs. Davis, the lady of the present Secretary 
of War : the botanical name is Callistemon. There is here Lanceolatum and Li- 
nearifolium, with some other species. These plants are from New Holland. Here 
also will be found the Florida Anise-seed tree, (IlUcium Floridianum.) A species 
of this tree is burned as incense in their temples at Japan. The sweet-scented 
Daphne odorata from China. The exceedingly sweet-scented Chinese Magnolia, 
(magnolia fuscata.) Adam's needle, (Yucca aloefolia,] also called Spanish Bayonet ; 
with a. collection of bulbs, chiefly from the Cape of Good Hope : among them are 
ixias, Babianas, Nerenes, some species of Spiraxis ; the poison bulb Brunsvigia 
toxicaria, Hypoxis- Stellata, with se^'eral other genera; the New Zealand flax, 
(Phormium tenax.) We quote beneath the remarks of Sir Wm. Hooker on this 
plant, with the suggestion that they apply still more^ forcibly to this country. The 
fibre serves the inhabitant instead of hemp or flax, and excels all that is applied 
to the same purposes in other countries. Of the leaves of this plant, with very 
little preparation they make all their common apparel, as well as cordage of every 
description. 

From the same plant, by another process, they draw long slender fibres, which 
shine like silk, and are as white as snow; of these, which are also surprisingly 
strong, the finer cloths are manufactured ; and of the leaves, without any other 
prKMU&tioii tltaa.fipUt4iii.g tlMULialo gw>pw hiiii>itthi| Mwi 9iV8 lihfi ttf ifw tiT|gp*W*i 
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they make their fishing-nets, soni« of Trhich are of enormous size. A plant which 
might he applied with such advantage to so many useful and iroportfint purposes, 
would certainly be a great acquisition to our country, where it would probably 
thrive with very little trouble, as it seems to be hardy, and affects no particular 
soils, being equally found in hill and valley, in the driest mould and the deepest 
bogs: the bog, however, it seems rather to prefer, as near such places it grows 
larger than elsewhere. Since the discovery of the Phormium Tenax in New Zea- 
land, many experiments have been made, which all prove the great strength and 
value of its fibre, which is now extensively used in New Holland for cordage, and 
imported for the same purpose to Europe. In the South of France, in Devonshire, 
and in other districts possessing a similar climate, it grows perfectly well in the 
open air, and has even survived the winter on the coast of Ivern ess-shire. But all 
the attempts that have been made to separate the fibre from the leaf of the New 
Zealand Flax, which is requisite to do in a fresh state, as maceration is found ma- 
terially to injure the strength of the thread, have proved unsuccessful. The native 
women perform this apparently simple operation with ease and quickness : holding 
the end of a newly cut leaf with their toes, they insert a shell between the green 
substance and the fibre, and readily efiect the separation by drawing this shell 
through the whole length of the leaf. No machinery or other process has been 
found capable of thus dividing the thread, which undergoes no further preparation, 
no hackling or cleaning, previous to being shipped for the English market by the 
Port Jackson traders, who must apparently still depend on the savage women and 
their shells for the cargoes they obtain. 

Efforts are now being made in this country to invent a machine for that purpose. 
Specimens have been supplied from this establishment for experiment From the 
highly developed mechanical genius of the country, (thanks to the facilities for 
obtaining a patent,) I have no doubt of its success. In this house you will also 
find the Camphor Tree, (Lauris camphora,) from Japan; the Bay Laurel, (Iteuris 
nobilis,) from Italy. . With the branches of this tree they made wreaths to crown 
the heroes of old. Also some Lemons; and last of all, the Tea plant, (Thea Airi- 
di*") This plant was first introduced alive to Europe by the great botanist, Lin- 
nanis. The seed, like all others of an oily nature, would not bear the voyage. 
Linnaius advised that fresh seed should be sowed in pots of earth, and thus trans- 
ported. They were in this way carried to the botanic garden at Leipsic. 

The Tea Plant is a low shrub, which, in cultivation, generally grows about 5 
or 6 feet high; but varies from 1*2 feet to 3 feet It is kept low in order to make 
it push out more shoots and to facilitate the gathering. Camellia is the genus 
nearest allied to it. It is not fully made out how many species of tea there are. 
There is a species called Thea hohea^ from which both black and green tea are made? 
in the southern provinces ; another species, called Thea Assamica, fi-om Assam, 
furnishes Assam tea. 

In the preparation of the list, which it is hoped will be of some utility to the 
visitors, I have consulted the best botanical authors, namely, Alex. Von. Humboldt, 
Sir Wm. Hooker, I,>r. Lindley, George Don, Burnett, Schow. and last though not 
least, the excellent elementary and other works of Prof. Asa Gray, of Cambridge, 
Mass. I have simply tried to act the part of historian. 

Since the former edition was put to press, Tarious and interesting additions 
have been made to the collection — the mo?it important that of Com. Perry. 

Capt. Page has also sent from South America several interesting plants. 
Mr. Wright, botanist of the U. S. ship Vincennes, sent an excellent collec- 
tion of seed and plants ; and last, tiiough not the least, my kind friend, Mr. 
John Feast, florist, of Baltimore, sent, among other things, that new fruit, 
Eugenia Ugni, from Valdivia," bearing an agreeable fruit and beautiful sweet- 
scented flowers. It is likely to pi\)Te hardy south of Washington. Also the 
Eugenia Jambosa, or Jambose apple^^ 

<< The divine Amriti tree, 
That "blesses heaven's inhabitants '' 

With fruits of immortality."— Jfeore. 

The Lard»ab«Ua bxtemata, a beautiful <dknbing plant fcom Chili. . A plaat 
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tree growing on the banks of the Senegal hare stems that measure the enor- 
mous size of 100 feet in circumference. They are supposed to be from 5,000 
to 6,000 yeara pld. Humboldt thinks them to be among the oldest organic 
monuments of our planet. Medicinally this tree has many qualities. Cloth is 
made of the bark. The pulp that surrounds the seed tastes like ginger-bread. 
Those raised by Mr. John Feast, and presented to me, are, I presume, the only 
specimens in this country. 

Among the fruits brought by Com. Perry was the old but too lit.tle known 
fruit, the Loquat, (Eriabotrya Japonica.) This tree grows well south, is a 
good evergreen, and bears an agreeable fruit, deserving the attention of south- 
ern planters. The Whampee, (Cookia punctata,) a much esteemed fruit in 
China, and the Longan (Dimocarpus Longaai) and Dimocarpus Litchi, two pop- 
ular tropicivl fruit:! ; also the Carambola tree, or Chinese star-berry, an acid 
fruit, called by botanists Averhoa Carambola, and the Eugenia dysentirica, a 
cherry-like fruit from the Tjopics. The odorous Lemon Grass, called by the 
outlandish name of Andropogon Schnoeanthus, used in medicine. The Papay 
(Carica papaya,) an oriental tree, with reputed qualities that would make it 
invaluable to boarding-house keepers, if it would only grow in this latitude. 
The world'renowned Dr. Lindley says it has the property of rendering the 
toughest animal substance tender, by causing a separation of the muscular 
fibre. Its very vapor does this. Newly killed meat suspended among the 
leaves, and even old hogs and old poultry when fed on the iruit and leaves, be- 
come as tender as a chicken, notwithstanding their age. The acrid juice 
cures ringworm. The leaves the negroes wash linen with. Its fruit, which is 
about the size of a small melon, is eaten by the natives, but more commonly 
pickled. . 

From Captain Page we had tke famous Mandioca, Tapioca, or Cassava Bread 
of South America and the West Indies, formerly nearly the principal article of 
food in Brazi?, still very generally gultivated — botanically called JatrophaMa-^ 
nihot. Tje roots of this tree yield a mild, nutritious, wholesome food, while 
the juice is a virulent poison. Half a teaspoonful of distilled juice killed a 
large dog and thirty- five drops a man in the sl^rt space of six minutes. The 
deleterious principle is very volatile, passing off from the roots after they have 
been kept for thirty-six hours, and is quickly dissipated by heat. In prepar- 
ing the roots for use as food, they are washed, seraped, and grated to a pulp. 
This pulp is then pressed and dried to a powder resembling starch. It is then 
generally baked as bread, resembling that made from flour. The roots entire 
or in a powdered state form a considerable article of export from various parts 
of South America. lAnother species of Jatropha called Curcus the Patent Office 
reports as good for cultivation in the extreme south as an oil plant. The Chi- 
nese boil the oil, mix it with oxide of iron, and make a beautiful varnish for 
ornamental work. It is called by some botanists Castiglioni Labata. These 
plants I mean to propagate and try- south^ See also the beautiful Jacarandi, 
supposed to furnish the rosewood of cabinet makers. The Umbo Phytolaca 
Sioica, or tree poke weed^ Near these will be found the Stercula diversifolia 
and Platinifolia, near allies of the tree that bears the famous cocoa nuts, fifty 
of which used to procure a wife in Guinea ; but their value in relation to the 
female sex has very much decreased of late years, for now .20 or 30 can be 
bought for a handful of cowries, and a handsome wife costs upwards of three 
tons of cowries. 

The Greenhouses are about to be extended, which will cause a new arrange- 
ment, as the plants are labelled. It is hoped the difficulty will thus 5e obvia- 
ted. The liberality of the present Congress will, I think, enable me to make 
a collection worthy of a visitor. The groij^nds around the Greenhouses have 
been graded. It is intended to devote them to ornamental and rare botanical 
specimens — adjoining squares to economical botany. The Smith«onian ground 
will make an excellent arboretum. Washington will be more attractive, draw- 
ing an intellectual population thither by the above and other institutions, there- 
by swelling our boundaries to a magnificent distance, and rendering classic many 
ft poetical comer, the meeirs of Isu^ po«ti aad Goekney travelltatt t9 th« wm* 
trary notwithstanding. 
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